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FOREWORD 


RANKFY,  the  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  turn  your  thoughts  toward  the  Far  West  to  a 
newly-opened  valley  with  a very  old  and  splendid  reputation — -the  Similkameen.  If  we 
indulge  in  seeming  exaggeration,  it  is  only  because  we  could  not  properly  tell  our  story  in 
any  more  moderate  words.  It  would  ring  less  true  to  facts  if  we  did. 

It  is  an  economic  truth  that  every  family  and  every  person  should  have  a spot  on  the 
earth  that  could  be  called  a home,  and  that  their  own.  In  our  present  civilization,  however, 
the  spots  in  the  older  States  and  Provinces  are  pretty  much  all  gone  that  really  combine  all  the 
requirements  for  a home,  and  few  spots  in  the  country  Fast  of  the  Mountains  ever  did  have 
more  than  half  of  the  good  things  that  really  go  to  make  up  that  dearest  spot  on  earth,  a “ happy  home.” 

The  land  of  the  home  ideal  must  have  an  easy,  sunny,  genial  climate,  that  is  equable  and  wholly  healthful.  It 
must  have  charming  and  restful  conditions  in  its  entire  surroundings.  It  must  have  pure  wTater,  fertile  lands  growing  all 
the  products  of  the  field,  orchard  and  vineyard.  It  must  be  a land  that  makes  wealth  with  easy,  intelligent  effort,  and 
is  so  harmonized  in  all  its  essentials  that  there  will  be  no  discordant  harshness,  and  nothing  lacking  to  make  it  a place  of 
happiness  and  of  wealth. 

Healthseeker,  Homeseeker,  Investor,  Business  Man  or  Woman,  if  these  few  lines  have  started  a little  thinking  and 
seriously  awakened  thought,  we  offer  in  the  following  pages  a definite  something  to  think  of,  and  invite  you  to  read  on. 


A YOUNG  ORCHARD  OF  PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  APPLES,  ETC.,  AT  KEREMEOS.  THREE  YEARS  AGO  THIS  WAS  SAGE  BRUSH 


THE  SIMILKAMEEN  VALLEY 


THE  GENIAL  SIMILKAMEEN,  as  it  is  aptly  termed,  is  the 
oldest  settled  and  first  fruit  valley  in  the  interior  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia. 

LOCATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

The  Valley  is  situated  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
Province  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a beautiful 
stream  called  the  Similkameen,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  (the 
word  “Similkameen”  is  of  [Siwash]  Indian  origin  and  means  “swift 
water.”) 

The  river  proper  has  two  sources,  both  rising  among  the  loftiest 
peaks  and  glaciers  of  the  mighty  Cascade  Mountains,  about  one 
hundred  miles  inland  from  the  coast  and  a little  north  of  Vancouver. 
The  north  tributary  is  known  as  the  Tulameen  River  and  the  one 
from  the  south  is  called  the  South  Similkameen,  which  rises  in 
American  territory  and  flows  due  north  to  the  confluence  with  the 
Tulameen. 

Few  highways  there  are  in  all  America  to  equal  that  following 
the  picturesque  and  sinuous  Similkameen  from  the  town  of  Princeton 
at  the  head  of  the  upper  reaches  down  past  Keremeos  in  the  Lower 


Valley  and  on  to  where  it  unites  with  the  Okanagau  River  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  close  to  the  town  of  Oroville. 

Along  its  entire  course  the  river  receives  the  waters  of  many 
lateral  streams  which  derive  their  supply  from  the  melting  snows 
that  lie  perpetually  upon  the  towering  summits  of  the  parallel  ranges. 
So  frequently  do  these  contributory  rivers  and  streams  occur  that  the 
original  settlers,  in  order  to  give  each  distinctive  prominence  and 
constitute  a natural  mileage  measure,  resorted  to  a numerical  system 
of  names,  and  thus  we  find  such  tides  as  “One  Mile,  Sixteen  and 
Twenty  Mile  Creeks”  commingled  with  pretty  Indian  words  such 
as  “Ashinola,”  “ Suswap  ” and  “Keremeos.” 

The  stately  and  imposing  grandeur  of  snow-capped  mountains 
that  tower  high  above,  and  in  a wonderful  manner  hem  in  and  protect 
this  delightful  valley,  has  a peculiar  attraction  to  those  who  admire 
the  charms  of  nature  in  its  rugged  wildness,  magnificence  and  wealth 
of  scenic  beauty.  To  travellers,  tourists  and  the  favored  few  who 
have  seen  it,  can  be  attributed  the  term  “ Gem  of  the  Cascades  ” by 
which  this  mountain  resort  is  now  most  generally  known. 

The  Valley  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  length 
with  a general  width  of  two  miles  in  its  western  portion  and  gradually 
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broadening  out  to  an  average  width  of  three  miles  in  its  lower  section, 
which  is  commonly  termed  the  Lower  Similkameeu . The  river  in  the 
lower  valley  is  two  hundred  yards  in  width  and  four  to  ten  feet  in  depth, 
flowing  very  rapidly,  and  with  a fall  of  eighteen  feet  to  the  mile  it 
carries  a tremendous  volume  of  the  purest  water,  as  clear  as  crystal 
and  of  such  coolness  as  to  make  it  an  ideal  body  of  water  for  pleasure 
and  utility  and  a never-failing  source  of  irrigation,  carrying  many 
times  as  much  water  as  will  ever  be  required  for  that  purpose. 

DISCOVERY  AND  EARLY  DAYS 

In  the  early  fifties  the  gold  seekers  prospected  the  rich  “ placer” 
gravel  beds  of  the  headwaters  and  after  making  rich  strikes  of  ‘‘pay 
dirt”  made  it  famous  as  the  first  El  Dorado  of  ‘‘New  Caledonia”  and  the 
scene  of  a great  gold  ‘‘  rush”  which  afterwards  turned  to  the  Caribou 
Country. 

The  country  in  those  days  (1860)  was  known  as  “ New  Caledonia” 
and  was  only  a Crown  Colony  composed  of  a few  hundred  traders, 
soldiers,  miners  and  British  officials  who  were  located  in  the  Lower  Fras- 
er Valley  and  on  the  Coast  together  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  traders. 
The  Government,  to  accommodate  the  ‘‘  gold  hunters”  and  open  up 
the  country  and  the  mining  industry  undertook  to  build  a trail  under 
the  direction  of  competent  engineers  from  the  Coast,  up  the  Fraser 


River  to  the  town  of  Hope,  and  then  easterly  through  a pass  in  the 
Cascade  range  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Similkameen,  and  followed 
down  that  stream  to  where  it  joined  the  Okanagan  River,  and  on 
into  the  Kootenay  region  beyond  the  Selkirks. 

This  was  the  great  interior  highway  of  the  country  for  many  years 
and  has  since  become  famous  as  11  the  old  Hope  Trail.”  The  building 
of  this  pack  trail  was  the  means  of  attracting  a number  of  adventur- 
ous prospectors  from  the  quest  of  gold  and  the  game  of  chance  to  the 
vocation  of  cattle  ranching,  which  assured  more  gold  in  the  end  and 
more  pleasure  with  comfort  to  the  man  who  would  give  it  his  atten- 
tion. About  the  same  time  a number  of  miners  from  the  American 
territory  made  their  way  into  the  Valley  from  its  eastern  end.  These 
latter  had  heard  from  the  Indian  tribes  whom  they  met  hundreds  of 
miles  south  of  the  International  line,  reports  of  a beautiful  valley 
away  north  in  Canada,  that  enjoyed  a mild  and  sunny  climate  and 
where  cattle  grazed  on  the  native  grasses  the  year  around,  and  where 
wild  fruit  and  nutritious  grasses  grew  in  abundance,  and  the  land  was 
available  to  the  men  who  would  but  seize  the  opportunity  and  settle 
upon  it.  Some  of  these  men  were  from  Texas,  old  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  their  long,  meandering  search  for  gold  the)'  were  al- 
lured to  this  select  spot  among  the  mountains  of  Canada  and  putting 
full  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  stories  they  had  heard,  they  bought  small 
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herds  of  cattle  in  Lower  Washington  and  Northern  Oregon  and  drove 
them  the  entire  distance  through  a wilderness  of  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  Siinilkameen . It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  these  men,  who  had 
covered  the  major  portion  of  the  Western  United  States  were  won  to 
this  isolated  valley  because  of  the  fame  of  its  climate  and  resources 
nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

Prior  to  1860  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Trading  Company  had  founded  a 
fur  trading  post  at  Keremeos  (another  Indian  name  meaning  the  open- 
ing) which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Keremeos  Valley  as  it  opens  into  the 
Siinilkameen,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business  and  this  was  one 
of  the  leading  trading  posts  in  the  interior  and  the  mart  for  large 
quantities  of  furs. 

The  first  pioneers  who  sought  out  this  land  of  good  report,  almost 
to  a man  are  still  alive  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Valley  to-day  and 
are  the  best  types  of  the  sturdy  western  frontiersman,  and  their  rugged 
health  and  longevity  are  the  strongest  object  lessons  as  to  the  health- 
fulness and  wholesomeness  of  the  climate.  We  find  that  these  men 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  every  branch  of  agriculture  can  be 
made  to  flourish  and  many  of  them  have  proven  that  all  the  products 
of  the  temperate  zone,  as  well  as  sub-tropicals,  can  be  produced  with 
little  effort  in  the  open  air.  The  success  of  these  first  settlers  whose 
wealth  to-day  can  be  measured  in  stock,  lands  and  dollars  is  the  best 


advertisement  of  the  possibilities  of  this  rich  Valley,  and  now  that 
transportation  facilities  are  provided  a splendid  future  is  assured. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  is  considered  ideal.  The  Valley  lies  in  the  heart  of 
the  semi-arid,  or  “dry”  belt  with  a precipitation  of  eight  inches  in 
the  lower  Valley  and  twenty-four  inches  in  the  upper  or  western  por- 
tions at  higher  levels,  and  as  a consequence  of  the  purity  of  its  air,  its 
freedom  from  malaria  and  consumptive  diseases,  and  the  comparative 
absence  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  Siinilkameen  may  be  re- 
garded as  a vast  sanatarium,  to  which  to-day  the  people  of  the  moist 
Coast  and  frigidly  cold  western  plains  are  turning  in  increasing  num- 
bers for  that  desideratum  of  every  human  being—”  a home.” 

The  east  and  west  trend  of  the  valley  opening  through  the  Cas- 
cades as  it  does,  gives  a passage  way  for  the  winds  that  blow  from  the 
Japanese  currents  of  the  Pacific,  and  as  they  pass  up  and  over  the 
Coast  range  they  are  robbed  of  a large  part  of  their  burden  of  moisture 
and  when  they  reach  the  Siinilkameen  between  the  high  mountains, 
they  supply  a measure  of  rain  and  produce  cooling  temperatures  in 
summer  and  bring  snow  to  the  higher  altitudes  and  warm  breezes  to 
the  lower  levels  in  winter.  It  is  the  only  valley  in  British  Columbia 
where  all  these  forces  of  climate  combine  to  produce  these  results,  all 
owing  to  its  unique  geographical  and  topographical  position. 
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During  the  hard  winter  of  ’06-’07  and  ’08-’09  there  were  a few  losses 
of  delicate  peach  and  other  tender  trees,  but  where  the  trees  were 
properly  dormant  and  prepared  there  was  no  damage  done.  Winter 
starts  about  Christmas  and  the  weather  is  mild  and  enjoyable — plow- 
ing in  most  years  can  be  done  all  through  the  winter  months.  Spring 
opens  up  the  middle  of  March.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  makes 
90  degrees  in  the  shade  feel  pleasant  and  not  as  hot  as  85  degrees  in 
more  humid  climates,  and  sunstroke  is  unknown.  The  gentle  western 
breezes  that  waft  down  the  Valley  do  a great  deal  toward  modifying 
the  heat  and  make  it  most  agreeable.  The  altitude  of  the  Dower 
Similkameeu  is  1000  feet,  possibly  the  lowest  in  the  interior  (per 
B.  C.  Bulletin  number  10).  It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  import- 
ant to  the  fruit  grower  to  have  many  of  his  products  on  the  early 
market  — spring  comes  two  weeks  earlier  here  than  in  higher  altitudes. 

A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  valley  lies  nestling,  as  it 
were,  among  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Gold  Range  and  Cascades 
— the  valley  being  sinuous  and  running  south-easterly,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  being  uniquely  protected  from  cold  winds 
and  frosts  and  being  subject  to  Chinook  winds  from  the  Pacific 
(which  lies  comparatively  close  to  us)  with  a correspondingly  low  al- 
titude and  latitude,  and  lying  altogether  in  50°  north  latitude  that  it 
has  every  potent  factor  to  constitute  a perfect  climate.  The  prevailing 
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breezes  prevent  summer  frosts  and  give  that  “air  drainage”  so  much 
desired  in  fruit  countries.  The  air  does  not  become  stagnant  but  cir- 
culates freely. 

Of  all  the  districts  of  the  fruit  belt  of  British  Columbia  (east  of 
the  Coast  Range,  i.e.,  east  or  outside  of  the  wet  Pacific  slope)  the 
Similkameeu  is  furthest  west,  and  nearest  the  sea  and  the  most  avail- 
able to  the  Chinook  breezes,  which  means  warmth  and  uniformity  of 
temperature,  winter  and  summer  ; situated  in  latitude  50  degrees, 
which  is  well  south,  and  also  means  warmth,  and  having  an  altitude 
of  1000  feet  (which  is  the  lowest  in  the  interior),  that  happy  medium 
above  the  sea  is  obtained  in  which  fruit  enthusiasts  achieve  the 
best  possible  results.  It  grows  a perfect  sample,  and  successfully 
matures  tender  varieties. 

The  Similkameeu,  cutting  the  Cascade  Range  at  right  angles  as  it 
does,  has  distinct  climatic  peculiarities,  and  the  Dower  Similkameeu 
is  so  situated  between  the  highest  spurs  (4000  to  8000  feet)  of  the  Gobi 
Range,  that  it  lies  nestling  among  these  protecting  hills  in  such  a 
unique  and  secluded  manner  as  to  effectually  shelter  it  from  cold 
winds  from  the  north  and  east,  and  toward  its  southern  end  it  narrows 
to  a gorge  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  so  is  protected  from  the  hot 
summer  winds  that  blow  from  the  sands  of  the  lower  Columbia  Valley, 
and  are  such  a menace  to  the  north  and  south  valleys  that  grow  fruit. 
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It  is  easily  understood  that  an  east  and  west  valley  secures  many 
more  hours  of  sunshine  both  morning  and  evening  than  a valley  that 
runs  north  and  south.  In  all  of  British  Columbia  the  mountains  are 
of  such  a height  that  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  mountain 
shadows  in  the  early  morning  or  late  evening  constitutes"  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  equalizing  of  temperature  and  furnishing  a longer 
number  of  hours  of  sunshine  that  are  so  requisite  for  the  production 
of  early  ripening  and  high  colored  fruit.  So  that  it  is  most  important 
to  the  intending  fruit  grower  that  he  consider  the  geographical  trend 
of  the  valley  he  intends  to  locate  in.  The  sun’s  rays  being  concent- 
rated on  the  sides  of  the  high  hills  of  the  Similkameen  during  the 
longer  hours  of  sunlight,  cause  them  to  absorb  a large  amount  of  heat 
which  is  exhaled  during  the  night  and  thus  a higher  general  average 
and  more  equable  temperature  is  maintained,  ripening  the  fruits 
earlier,  and  is  the  cause  of  prevention  of  summer  frosts  that  so  many 
valleys  are  subject  to. 

Tike  a birdling  in  its  mother’s  nest  safely  housed  from  harm,  so 
this  “ Gem  of  the  Cascades,”  “ the  lovely  Keremeos,”  lies  serenely 
protected  among  the  snow-capped  mountains  enj  aying  the  most 
genial  and  southern  climatic  conditions  of  any  spot  in  all  of  Canada. 
For  over  thirty  years  the  well-known  horticulturist,  Mr.  Frank 
Richter  has  grown  in  his  vineyard  on  an  extensive  scale  varieties  of 


such  grapes  as  the  Black  Hamburg,  German  Resling,  Tokay  and 
other  rare  members  of  the  vine  family,  in  the  open  air,  to  splendid 
perfection  and  to  a commercial  success.  He  has  also  grown  almonds, 
tobacco,  nectarine,  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  peanuts,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  rare  fruits,  etc.  Many  other  growers  in  the  valley  have 
grown  many  of  these  fruits,  and  large  orchards  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  all  varieties  of  northern  fruits,  berries 
and  nuts,  are  in  full  bearing,  from  20  to  37  years  of  age,  testifying  to 
the  long  life  of  the  trees  and  the  merits  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
Similkameen.  The  test,  of  the  "next  best”  fruit  districts  that  is 
generally  given  is  the  successful  maturing  of  the  peach — with  us  it  is 
wine  grapes  almonds  and  much  more  delicate  products  than  the  peach. 

QUALITY  OF  SOIL. 

Mother  Earth  in  this  valley  has  been  entirely  formed  by  the  slow 
erosion  of  ages  from  its  surrounding  mountains  with  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  In  color  the  soil  resembles  a 
light  friable,  brown  colored  cl&y  loam --and  generally  ranges  in 
depth  from  6 feet  on  the  bottoms  to  90  feet  on  the  benches.  Never 
having  been  robbed  of  its  richness  by  constant  washing  and  leaching, 
as  undergone  by  the  soils  of  rainy  regions,  that  depend  on  rainfall,  it 
retains  in  great  quantities  and  in  readily  soluble  form  the  mineral 
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elements  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of  fruits  and  cereals.  It  is  very 
fine  and  friable,  and  a good  absorbent,  even  in  texture  and  has  to  a 
wonderful  degree  the  power  of  retention  and  suspension  of  water  and 
does  not  bake  when  irrigated.  Some  fields  have  been  cropped  for 
thirty-five  years  and  show  no  diminution  of  their  productivity  to-day. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  VALLEY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 

THE  LANDS. 

The  lands  lie  in  the  form  of  benches  or  small  plateaus  and  bot- 
toms or  lower  levels  next  the  streams.  The  valley  is  roughly  classi- 
fied as  the  Upper  and  Tower  Similkameen.  The  Upper  Valley  is 
comprised  in  the  territory  lying  above  or  west  of  the  Town  of  Hedley, 
at  Twenty  Mile  Creek,  and  contains  several  thousand  acres  of  arable 
(about  60,000  acres)  choice  lands,  w'hich  are  adapted  and  used  for 
growing  all  kinds  of  tame  grasses,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  etc.,  and  will 
produce  hardy  apples,  pears  and  plums,  bush  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  bottom  lands  along  the  River  are  extensive  and  in  the  natural 
state  covered  with  scrub  timber,  of  willow,  poplar,  pine,  etc.  The 
uplands  or  benches  run  up  into  steep  slopes  covered  with  knee  deep 
bunch  grasses  and  have  been  used  by  the  cattle  ranchers  as  summer 
ranges  for  the  past  30  years,  the  cattle  being  taken  up  from  the  lower 
valley  each  spring  and  returned  in  the  fall.  This  section  gets  heavy 


snows  arid  colder  winters  than  the  lower  valley  and  has  an  altitude  of 
1500  to  3000  ft.  On  the  head-waters  of  the  streams  and  extreme  top 
benches  is  found  the  heavy  merchantable  timber. 

The  Tower  Valley  being  the  fruit  growing  section,  is  the  “spot  of 
attraction”  to  which  the  reader’s  attention  is  directed.  Here  are 
found  about  40,000  acres  of  the  choicest  fruit  lands  in  Canada,  lying 
in  one  large,  contiguous  open  body  about  evenly  divided  between 
bench  and  bottom  lands. 

In  almost  every  portion  of  this  Tower  Valley  the  land  occurs  in 
the  form  of  a large  bottom  on  each  side  of  the  Similkameen  River, 
averaging  one-lialf  to  two  miles  in  width  and  rising  abruptly  from 
these  lower  lands  at  a height  of  forty  to  eighty  feet  the  benches  com- 
mence and  extend  back  to  the  mountains  on  a gentle  slope — which  to 
the  eye  appears  perfectly  smooth  but  an  engineer’s  level  shows  a 
gradual  uniform  fall  from  the  mountains  in  the  rear  toward  the  river, 
making  ideal  slopes  for  irrigation.  In  very  few  cases  are  there  second 
benches  and  where  they  do  happen  they  are  relatively  small  in  area, 
the  mountains  seem  to  lift  themselves  in  a rapid  rise  from  off  the 
benches  with  steep  slopes  to  heights  of  from  4000  to  8000  feet.  These 
slopes  while  too  steep  to  farm,  are  covered  with  sufficient  soil  to  pro- 
duce the  most  nutritions  bench  and  winter  grasses  and  at  upper  levels 
generally  of  several  thousand  feet  small  plateaus  occur  and  right  up 
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to  the  very  summits  the  finest  grazing  is  found,  and  here  is  the  ideal 
winter  range,  used  by  the  ranchers  for  the  past  fifty  years.  As  winter 
approaches  the  vast  herds  are  brought  down  from  Upper  Valley  to  graze 
in  the  warmer  climate  and  be  kept  under  the  careful  eye  of  the  owner. 

The  bench  lands  are  covered  with  bunch  grass  and  sage  brush 
which  can  be  plowed  down  as  easily  as  prairie  land,  and  they  are  free 
from  stone  and  make  ideal  locations  for  fruit  growing. 

The  bottom  lands  are  largely  open  and  covered  with  a native 
grass  that  produces  a fine  forage.  Wherever  the  timber  occurs  it  is  a 
thick  scrubby  growth  of  poplar,  willow,  with  an  odd  jack  pine,  and 
is  easily  cleared  at  a nominal  outlay,  the  small  stumps  being  removed 
by  horse  power  or  plowed  under. 

In  the  past  very  heavy  crops  of  hay,  cereals,  vegetables  and  all 
classes  of  fruits  have  been  grown  on  the  bottom  lands  without  irriga- 
tion. These  lands  at  a depth  of  five  or  six  feet  have  an  open  porous 
subsoil  through  which  there  is  a continual  seepage  from  the  moun- 
tains and  higher  lands,  and  at  the  high  water  period  the  water  per- 
colates from  the  streams  so  that  there  is  a natural  sub-irrigation  sup- 
plying these  lands  all  the  time. 

The  Valley  has  a number  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  who  are 
living  on,  and  have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  bottom  lands  will 
grow  not  only  heavy  crops  of  grains  and  grasses,  but  every  variety  of 


apples,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  prunes,  pears,  berries, 
currants,  and  all  classes  of  garden  vegetables,  and  to  prove  these 
statements,  20  to  35  year  old  orchards  are  to  be  seen  full  bearing  and 
heavily  loaded  without  the  use  of  irrigation. 

IRRIGATION 

Irrigation  is  a happy  invention  whereby  each  user  is  enabled  to 
apportion  for  himself  the  liquid  element  of  his  own  weather,  with 
positive  assurance  of  water  enough  and  not  too  much  and  that  at  the 
opportune  time.  It  is  not  a doubt,  but  a certainty  ; not  a thing  to  be 
dreaded,  but  rather  to  be  desired ; not  a negative  condition,  a 
necessity,  but  rather  a positive,  a privilege. 

An  eminent  authority  has  said  of  this  formerly  arid  region  that 
“ it  needs  but  to  capture  the  wasting  water  to  ensure  abundant  and 
certain  harvests.”  And  again,  that  in  this  climate  he  ‘‘  who  has 
brought  the  water  under  his  yoke  has  secured,  literally  and  naturally, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  seed  time  and  harvest  should 
nevermore  fail.” 

Irrigation,  to  the  native  of  a country  whose  agriculture  depends 
wholly  upon  natural  conditions,  is  often  regarded  with  mistrust  as 
something  unnatural  — as  merely  a struggle  against  blightingdrought. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  further  from  the  truth.  No  one  who,  like 
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the  Scotchman,  has  “tried  baith,”  would  ever  wish  to  go  back  to 
dependence  on  a capricious  and  irregular  rainfall  when  he  has  once 
enjoyed  the  keen  pleasure  of  making  his  own  weather.  And  the 
supreme  advantage  of  the  Similkameen  is  that  its  natural  rainfall  is 
always  just  a safe  distance  short  of  being  enough.  Let  the  eastern  or 
prairie  farmer  who  wears  himself  down  with  anxiety  scanning  the 
skies  from  day  to  day,  imagine  how  it  would  be  if  he  could  not  only 
call  for  rain  when  he  pleased,  but  could  call  for  it  in  what  quantities 
he  pleased,  more  or  less  for  particular  fields  as  they  needed  it — and 
further,  that  he  will  almost  never  have  a fog  or  rain  to  retard  his  work 
or  even  to  mar  a holiday  : imagining  this,  it  would  seem  to  him  an 
impossible  dream.  And  yet,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  is  just 
what  he  can  have  in  the  Similkameen.  Under  such  conditions  as 
these  the  returns  of  crops— much  greater  returns  than  are  possible 
from  those  dependent  on  rainfall — can  be  controlled  and  predicted 
with  almost  as  accurate  a certainty  as  the  returns  from  a coal  mine. 
The  records  of  fifty  years  have  proved  it 

In  many  places,  spaced  only  by  the  fencing,  are,  on  the  one  side 
seeming  desert,  on  the  other  fruited  trees — and  water  was  the  magic 
wand  that  wrought  the  transformation . 

Irrigation  is  an  ancient  art,  it  is  not  an  experiment.  Known  as  a 
valued  help  to  man  since  the  earliest  tradition,  it  is  now  brought  to 


the  methodical  exactness  of  a science,  and  with  it  the  harvest  product 
is  as  certain  as  a manufactured  thing. 

No  experienced  irrigationist  can  be  induced  ever  again  to  put 
dependence  in  the  accidents  and  uncertainties  and  doubts  of  capricious 
Eastern  rains . 

When  one  considers  the  importance  of  water  as  an  agricultural 
asset,  what  is  more  certain,  more  positive  than  a partnership  with  the 
law  of  gravity,  where  the  gates  need  but  to  be  opened  and  the  water 
runs  down  hill  ? 

And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  time  of  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  gates  are  definite  times,  and  there  are,  therefore,  times  when  all 
the  work  is  done  so  that  on  an  irrigated  farm,  there  are  times  for 
recreation. 

THE  KEREMEOS  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  most  modern  and  permanent  systems  of  water  distri- 
bution in  the  Province  supplies  our  lands  and  was  constructed  by  the 
Keremeos  Land  Co. —a  corporation  of  exceptional  financial  strength. 
It  is  the  gravity  method  and  carries  the  water  from  the  Ashinola 
River,  a large  tributary  of  the  Similkameen,  a total  distance  of  eight 
miles  by  open  earth  ditch  and  continuous  stave  pipe.  The  water  is 
placed  on  the  highest  point  of  every  user’s  lot  by  the  Company  by 
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laterals  of  the  best  material  and  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
according  to  the  latest  ideas  of  modern  civil  engineering. 

On  a large  part  of  our  lands  the  water  will  have  the  pressure  of  a 
ninety  feet  head  if  such  force  is  ever  required  for  any  purpose. 

The  irrigation  is  in  operation  to-day  and  every  user  secures  all  the 
water  he  requires  as  worked  out  by  the  experience  of  the  best  known 
irrigation  authorities.  This  system  was  constructed  by  C.  E.  Stoess, 
C.E.,  an  Engineer  of  repute,  and  has  been  examined  and  passed  on 
by  leading  American  and  Canadian  engineers  as  a work  second  to 
none  in  America.  It  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Stoess  has  been  recently 
engaged  by  the  Belgae-Canadian  Fruitlands  Co.,  to  install  the  largest 
system  of  irrigation  in  the  Okanagan  Valley.  Our  water  supply  is  of 
the  purest  origin,  coming  from  the  melting  snows,  and  by  the  time  it 
is  carried  to  the  point  of  use  is  of  the  right  temperature  for  plant 
growth  and  carries  the  usual  fertilizing  elements  for  plant  growth 
that  in  the  mountain  water  has  proven  so  valuable  in  old  irrigation 
countries. 

The  irrigation  system  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Irriga- 
tion Company  and  the  water  user  is  charged  annually  for  the  carrying 
of  the  water  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  acre,  for  a contract  flow 
equal  to  an  acre  foot  or  an  amount  of  water  equivalent  to  27  inches  of 
a total  rainfall  during  the  season. 


Both  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  rate  charged  are  in  accordance 
with  established  usage. 

Supposing  an  Eastern  agriculturist  could  confine  himself  to  ten 
acres,  would  he  not  rejoice  to  have  absolute  assurance  of  sufficient 
rain,  when  he  needed  it  and  not  too  much,  at  a total  cost  per  an- 
num of  only  thirty  dollars?  The  capacity  of  the  canal  is  double  the 
amount  of  water  required  for  all  the  land  under  it.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  proven  strong  and  sound.  We  invite  the 
most  critical  inspection. 

DOMESTIC  WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  many  parts  of  the  valley  splendid  mountain  springs  furnish 
water  for  domestic  use. 

On  every  part  of  our  lands  pure  water  can  be  got  by  digging  or 
drilling  at  depths  of  ten  to  forty  feet,  which  provides  the  best  possible 
source  for  drinking  purposes  and  is  acknowledged  by  medical  men  and 
scientists  to  be  the  freest  from  contamination  in  an  irrigation  country. 

RANGE  OF  PRODUCTS  GROWN. 

Fruits — apples,  plums,  pears,  prunes,  peaches,  cherries,  nectar- 
ines, apricots,  mulberries,  almonds,  walnuts,  peanuts,  chestnuts. 
Wine  grapes,  such  as  Resling,  Zonfadel,  Black  Hamburg,  Muscatel, 
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Alexander,  Tokay — grown  in  the  open  air  without  special  care  com- 
mercially, and  varieties  like  Rogers,  Concords,  Niagaras  are  most 
common.  Strawberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants grow  superbly. 

VEGETABLES — Spanish  onions,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  celery, 
watermelons,  sweet  potatoes,  sweet  and  flint  corn,  tomatoes  and  the 
common  potato. 

Grains — Wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas.  (Ten  acres  of  white  Russian 
wheat  has  threshed  700  bushels  of  a number  one  sample.) 

Grasses — Timothy,  red,  white  and  alfalfa  clovers,  four  crops  of 
alfalfa  per  season  are  harvested,  cutting  six  to  seven  tons  per  acre 
and  sells  for  $15.00  to  $25.00  per  ton. 

Wonderful  success  has  been  attained  in  the  growing  and  propo- 
gatiou  of  flowers  and  bulbs  and  there  is  a large  opening  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Probably  no  place  surpasses  this  valley  for  range  of 
varieties  and  excellence  of  quality  in  wild  flowers,  fruits  and  berries. 

CaTTEE  and  Horses. — Some  of  the  finest  blooded  stock  in  Can- 
ada are  to  be  found  on  the  ranges  and  “ top  notch”  beef  cattle  are 
marketed  by  thousands  yearly — turned  off  the  bunch  grass  in  prime 
condition. 


LUMBER  AND  FUEL 

Throughout  the  valley,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  in 
small  areas  along  the  river,  pine  and  fir  occur  and  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Keremeos,  Ashinola  and  Similkameen  are  found  large  tracts  of 
choice  saw  timber.  Hast  of  us  on  the  Okanagan  Highlands  large  saw 
mills  are  supplying  us  with  lumber  and  they  have  large  forests  to 
draw  upon.  At  Allison,  five  miles  below  Princeton,  a fully  modern 
saw  and  planing  mill  plant  has  been  built  with  a large  capacity,  to 
supply  all  classes  of  material,  and  when  the  railway  reaches  Vancou- 
ver, the  large  mills  and  timber  will  be  open  to  us  at  very  low  prices. 
Rough  lumber  is  worth  $13.03  to  $15.03  per  M and  finished  material 
$18.00  to  $24.0)  to-day. 

Timber  limits  of  pine,  cedar,  fir  and  spruce  are  held  by  lumber 
manufacturers  in  the  Princeton  district  to  the  extent  of  133  square 
miles.  Wood  for  fuel  is  cheap  and  plentiful  at  all  points,  and  as 
there  are  large  deposits  of  good,  soft  coal  in  the  Princeton  basin,  it 
will  sell  at  Keremeos  for  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  ton. 

WATER  POWERS  AND  THEIR  POSSIBILITIES 

Numerous  streams  tumble  down  for  thousands  of  feet  into  the 
valley  and  the  larger  rivers  have  large  water  falls,  and  the  one  thing 
needful  to  develop  this  latent  opportunity  is  simply  the  man  to  seize 
it  and  the  capital  expenditure. 
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Being  a valley  of  large  deposits  of  economic  mineials,  the  use  of 
electrical  power  for  smelting,  coal  cutting,  general  mining,  power  and 
light  purposes  in  the  fruit  section,  will  cause  a tremendous  demand 
and  immediate  development,  and  in  a very  few  years  electric  tram 
lines  will  be  built  to  handle  the  large  tonnage  of  fruit  and  farm  traffic 
as  is  done  in  the  State  of  Washington  just  south  of  us  to-day— the 
whole  valley  simply  a suburban  community  served  with  electric  car 
lines. 

MINING  TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 

The  term  “ Mother  Earth' s treasure  vaults''’  fittingly  applies  to 
the  great  mineral  zone  comprehended  by  the  Similkameen  Valley. 
This  district  in  every  part  has  proven  to  be  a veritable  store- 
house of  mineral  wealth,  and  unlike  many  parts  of  the  world,  there  is 
a wide  classification  of  minerals  in  one  zone  and  in  a small  compass. 

Targe  mines  fully  developed  and  many  of  them  shipping  coal, 
copper,  gold  and  iron,  have  been  opened  up  and  large  platinum  de- 
posits are  being  worked.  It  is  not  a country  of  “ prospects”  or  “ wild 
cats”  or  where  traces  of  mineral  are  found  but  the  whole  country  is 
heavily  mineralized.  While  the  camps  that  development  and  capital 
have  proven  large  and  paying  bodies  of  ore,  are  embraced  in  the  list 
of  Bear  Creek,  Granite  Creek,  Copper  Mountain,  Roche  River,  Hed- 
ley,  Ollala  and  Fairview,  yet  numerous  other  claims  show  pay  ore 


from  the  surface  and  only  need  the  capital  to  uncover  the  ore  bodies 
and  make  them  shippers. 

The  Ollala  copper  and  gold  camp  situated  only  three  miles  away, 
up  the  Keremeos  Valley  is  the  closest  home,  and  as  it  is  a shipping 
camp  employing  a number  of  men,  which  will  be  rapidly  increased 
with  the  development  of  the  different  mines  which  are  now  under 
way,  it  means  much  to  Keremeos  fruit  growers,  truck  farmers  and 
business  men. 

Here  and  there  dotted  over  the  hills  of  the  Tower  Valley  within  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles,  are  splendid  claims  and  mines  upon  which 
work  is  being  pushed  and  ore  being  taken  out,  and  scores  of  claims 
are  standing  idle  waiting  for  the  man  of  money  to  grasp  the  situation 
and  secure  big  returns  on  his  outlay . 

The  Pay  Roll  Tozun  of  Camp  Hedley,  or  better  ‘‘the  town  of  the 
full  dinner  pail  ” is  just  twenty  miles  up  the  valley  from  Keremeos  at 
the  foot  of  Nickel  Plate  mountain . 

Charles  Camsell,  director  of  the  Dominion  Government  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Similkameen  mining  district,  who  has  spent  two  years 
examining  the  district,  refers  to  Hedley  “ as  the  greatest  producer  of 
gold  alone  of  any  camp  in  British  Columbia.”  The  Nickel  Plate,  the 
best  known  and  developed  mine  of  this  camp,  has  turned  out  three 
millions  in  bullion  and  about  one  million  dollars  has  been  spent  in 
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stamp  and  reduction  mills,  tramways  and  mine  work.  Upwards  of 
one  hundred  men  are  constantly  employed,  and  as  the  ore  deposits 
are  large  bodies  occurring  in  vast  dykes  and  mined  by  “ glory  hole  ” 
work,  at  low  cost,  the  output  will  be  doubled  and  trebled  within  a 
year  when  transportation  reaches  Hedley. 

Proven  mines  with  plain  evidences  as  to  quantity  and  value  of 
ore,  such  as  the  Kingston,  Florence  Group,  Golden  Zone,  Princeton, 
Sacramento,  Riordan  Mountain  Camp,  surround  the  town,  and  the 
statement  of  M.  K.  Rodgers,  the  man  who  opened  up  the  famous 
Nickel  Plate  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  successful  mining  men 
in  America  is  acknowledged  to  be  that  of  an  authority.  He  says, 
“ Nowhere  between  Alaska  and  Mexico  do  I know  of  any  fifteen  miles 
of  territory  that  will  sample  equal  to  the  fifteen  miles  of  which  the 
Nickel  Plate  is  the  centre.”  This  wonderfully  rich  camp  is  little 
advertised  and  almost  unknown  in  the  mining  world,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  capital  will  create  here  a hive  of  industry  in  a few  years . 

Princeton — “ The  Collier  Town  ” of  the  valley,  splendidly  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Similkameen  and  Tulameen  rivers,  is  45  miles 
westward  from  Keremeos  and  is  underlaid  with  sub-bituminous  coal 
measures  whose  seams  total  50  feet.  The  largest  of  these,  24  feet 
thick,  has  opened  up  for  2,000  feet  and  an  estimate  of  this  one  seam 
shows  it  capable  of  producing  1,500  tons  per  day  for  140  years,  and 
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this  only  over  an  area  of  two  square  miles.  The  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality  for  domestic  use  and  the  supply  unlimited.  It  has  been  fully 
tested  for  steam  and  cokeing  purposes.  As  Princeton  is  the  centre  of 
a vast  metalliferous  country  in  which  copper,  gold,  platinum,  iron 
and  galena  exist  in  large  paying  bodies  that  have  been  opened  up  and 
proven,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  rapid  development  and  a city  of  mining 
industry  is  in  the  making.  Smelting  and  mining  will  employ 
thousands  of  men.  Here  are  found  large  deposits  of  ochre,  in  the 
form  of  cliffs  surrounding  the  town,  the  best  raw  material  for  certain 
kinds  of  paint  and  fire  clay  stratas  “sandwich”  in  between  the  coal 
seams.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  timber  belt  of  the  valley,  and 
with  abundant  water  powers  on  a score  of  streams  within  a radius  of 
20  miles  (the  rivers  drop  30  feet  to  the  mile),  it  all  simply  means 
development  and  wonderful  industrial  possibilities.  The  future  of 
Princeton  is  exceedingly  bright  and  the  entrance  of  railway  now 
(1909)  spells  wonderful  expansion  and  the  “repeat  ” of  the  building 
of  Butte  City,  the  great  copper  producer  of  Montana,  U.  S.  A. 

MARKETS 

It  is  an  axiom  in  trade  that  “there  is  no  market  like  the  home 
market,”  and  in  this  respect  British  Colnmbia  is  singularly  blessed 
for  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  offers  such  exceptional 
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advantages  in  the  way  of  markets  for  farm  products.  The  mining  and 
logging  camps,  with  which  the  whole  country  is  dotted,  employing 
hundreds  of  men  ; the  numerous  working  mines  and  smelters  with 
their  large  staffs  of  employees  ; the  railways,  operating  and  under 
construction,  are  all  liberal  patrons  of  the  farmer  at  prices  unaffected 
by  competition,  for  imported  articles  do  not  disturb  local  trade,  and 
in  every  case  home  products  are  preferred  to  those  from  abroad.  The 
established  towns  and  the  new  ones  which  are  constantly  springing  up 
with  the  opening  of  new  mines  and  the  establishment  of  new 
industries,  afford  splendid  markets  to  the  farmer,  who  deals  directly 
with  the  consumer  or  retailer  for  cash,  and  the  Similkameen  has  this 
local  market  within  her  own  boundaries. 

The  following  figures  show  the  possibilities  for  dairying  and 
poultry-raising  in  British  Columbia.  The  imports  are  : — 


Butter  $1,179,511 

Condensed  milk  and  cream 165,000 

Eggs 339,000 

Poultry  73,700 


If  cheese,  which  is  not  made  in  quantity  in  British  Columbia,  be 
added,  $333,342,  we  have  a total  of  over  JS2, 000, 000  sent  out  of  the 
Province  annually  for  articles  which  can  be  profitably  produced  at 
home. 


Again,  in  the  matter  of  fresh  meats,  and  pork,  ham,  bacon  and 
lard,  the  yearly  importations  aggregate  $2,136,366,  as  well  as  $800,000 
worth  of  beef,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  all  of  which  should  be  raised 
by  the  farmers  of  the  Province. 

Although  British  Columbia  has  begun  to  export  fruits,  the  home 
market  falls  far  short  of  being  supplied,  for  we  find  that  the  Province 
imports  $800,000  worth  of  fruits  and  fruit  products,  viz.  : — Apples, 
other  fruits  (not  tropical),  canned  fruits,  jams  and  jellies.  The 
importation  of  apples  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  demand  in  the 
early  spring  and  summer  months,  when  no  home-grown  stock  is 
available,  which  has  to  be  supplied  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
The  jams,  jellies  and  canned  fruit,  however,  should  and  will  be 
produced  in  the  province  as  the  fruit  industry  develops,  and  in  good 
time  all  the  other  products  of  the  ranch,  farm,  dairy  and  orchard,  of 
which  the  Province  now  imports  over  $7,000,000  worth  annually,  will 
be  won  from  the  fertile  valleys  and  hillsides  of  British  Columbia. 
There  is  no  fear  of  over-production  in  any  branch  of  agriculture,  for 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
ever-increasing  demand,  created  by  the  march  of  industry.  Should  a 
day  arrive  when  they  find  themselves  with  a surplus,  the  great  mining 
camps  of  the  north,  the  towns,  cities  and  farmers  of  the  prairies  of 
Western  Canada  will  provide  a market  for  more  than  we  can  offer. 
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The  prairies  of  Western  Canada  mean  an  area  of  500,000,000  acres  of 
agricultural  land  with  a present  population  of  1,250,000  which  will 
increase  in  the  natural  order  of  events  to  5,000,000  in  fifteen  years 
and  “ 50  million  in  50  years.” 

Our  export  market  includes  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  which  to-day  take  our  apples  in  car-loads  and  when  the 
Panama  Canal  across  Central  America  is  finished  (which  it  will  be  by 
1913)  not  only  our  apples,  but  our  more  delicate  fruits  and  products 
by  trainloads  will  be  in  demand,  and  the  prices  obtained  will  be  as 
they  are  to-day,  in  keeping  with  the  high  quality  of  the  products. 
When  this  route  is  opened  up  transportation  rates  will  be  cut  to  one 
third.  Large  shipments  of  our  apples  have  been  going  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand  (and  it  is  well  to  note  that  their  fruit  season  comes  in 
at  the  opposite  time  of  the  year  from  ours),  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
returns  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  millions  of  people  in  the 
Orient  are  now  demanding  our  fruit  and  look  upou  it  as  an  article  as 
staple  as  our  wheat. 

KEREMEOS  VALLEY. 

The  Indian  word  Keremeos  meaning  literally  “opening”  is  the 
name  applied  to  a superb  little  valley  that  opens  into  the  Similkameen 
at  the  town  of  the  same  name.  A noted  traveller  and  writer  was  so 


captivated  with  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  this  portion  of  the  Valley 
that  he  described  it  as  “the  lovely  Keremeos.” 

This  “offshoot”  or  side  avenue  of  the  main  valley,  extends  up  into 
the  mountains  for  a distance  of  ten  miles  and  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  Keremeos  district.  It  is  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  in 
width  and  meandering  through  it  is  the  Keremeos  Creek,  a cool,  de- 
lightful, crystal  stream  with  banks  naturally  boulevarded  with  grassy 
margins  and  groups  of  pine,  fir  and  aspen  timber. 

Its  lands  are  one  smooth,  level  body,  and  are  devoted  to  fruit 
growing  and  general  farming.  There  is  abundance  of  water  for  all 
purposes  of  irrigation  if  developed  and  conserved,  and  here  are  found 
the  homes  of  some  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Valley  where  choice 
of  location  testifies  to  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  best 
at  a time  when  first  choice  was  to  be  had.  At  the  point  where  the 
Keremeos  widens  out  into  the  larger  Valley,  is  situated  the  lesiden- 
tial  townsite  of  Keremeos  Center — with  every  natural  vantage  to 
make  it  an  ideal  site  for  the  building  of  pleasant  homes  in  the  midst 
of  bearing  orchards  and  here  it  is  that  the  C.  P.  R.  have  a located 
townsite  and  right-of-way. 

Three  miles  further  up  than  Keremeos  is  the  prosperous  little  min- 
ing hamlet  of  Ollala,  which  is  the  center  of  a number  of  copper  mines 
of  proven  value  controlled  principally  by  New  York  City  capitalists. 


A PARTY  OF  BUSINESS  MEN  AND  RANCHERS  OF  NANTON,  ALTA.,  ON  AN  EXCURSION  TRIP  TO 
KEREMEOS  WITH  THE  B.  C.  F.  CO.  LTD.,  AFTER  BUYING  A HAPPY  HOME 
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THE  TOWN  OF  KEREMEOS. 

Located  on  the  (V.  V.  & E. ) Great  Northern  Railways  (Coast 
Kootenay  Route),  thirty  miles  north-west  from  where  the  Internation- 
al Boundary  cuts  across  the  Valley  is  found  this  hustling  new  town 
three  years  old,  the  “ Hub  of  the  Lower  Similkameen  Valley.”  It  is 
a place  of  certainties  and  has  a future  that  will  make  it  the  business 
and  residential  center  of  forty  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  fruit  grow- 
ing lands  in  Canada— as  well  as  the  distribution  point  of  a large 
mining  and  grazing  country. 

It  has  most  of  the  ordinary  needs  of  life  provided  for  already,  but 
there  are  many  lines  of  business  affording  excellent  openings  and  as 
the  Valley  is  rapidly  filling  up  and  the  lands  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, there  are  numerous  avenues  in  merchandising  and  manufactur- 
ing that  are  open  to  the  man  who  gets  on  the  spot  and  grasps  the 
opportunity  without  wasting  valuable  time  by  looking!  further.  The 
quickest  way  to  arrive  at  what  Keremeos  will  be  is  to  stop  and  figure 
how  many  people  will  be  located  in  this  Valley  in  live  years  or  less. 
Thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  divided  into  farms  of  five  or  ten  acres 
apiece,  each  supporting  a family,  and  the  additional  large  population 
that  a rich  mining  country  supports,  will  soon  run  into  the  thousands, 
and  as  all  fruit  countries  are  made  up  of  wealthy  people,  it  will  of 
necessity  be  a city  of  affluence  and  influence. 


Town  property  in  Keremeos  is  good  buying  today  and  prices  are 
bound  to  climb.  Real  estate  is  low  in  price  and  as  it  will  be  a resi- 
dential and  business  town  of  importance,  values  will  increase  in  the 
near  future. 

Within  a radius  of  two  miles  of  Keremeos  we  now  have  a popula- 
tion of  five  hundred.  We  have  three  hotels  well  conducted,  a fine 
new  union  church  built  by  the  Anglicans,  Presbyterians  and 
Methodist  bodies  who  use  the  building  in  common  with  other  denom- 
inations for  their  meetings  and  Sunday  schools.  Public  schools  are 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  Valley  and  a new  graded  school  is  in 
course  of  erection  in  Keremeos,  costing  about  810,000. 

For  higher  education  our  Public  Schools  are  supplemented  by 
High  Schools,  the  nearest  of  which  is  located  at  Kelowna,  sixty  miles 
from  Keremeos,  and  for  those  who  desire  to  secure  a college  course  we 
have  the  Okanagan  College  at  Summerland  (within  thirty  miles) 
where  the  degrees  iu  Arts,  as  well  as  book-keeping,  stenography, 
elocution  physical  culture  and  music  are  taught  by  a staff  of  eight 
teachers. 

We  have  a local  newspaper  issuing  weekly,  called  the  ‘‘Chronicle” 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  brightest,  crispest  sheets  in 
the  Interior  and  serves  the  district  in  a thorough  manner.  A Branch 
of  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank  has  been  located  here  for  two  years. 
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The  Similkameen  Farmers  Exchange  is  an  organization  composed 
of  the  local  growers,  which  working  on  co-operative  lines  has  done 
invaluable  work  for  the  farmers  of  the  district  in  placing  their  pro- 
ducts w'ith  the  local  mines,  and  with  the  use  of  what  is  called  a hand 
canning  plant  have  taken  care  of  tomatoes  and  other  surplus  pro- 
ducts, thus  doing  away  with  the  farmers  bug-a-boo  “ to  whom  shall  I 
sell  my  crops  ?”  The  exchange  being  a business  concern  is  able  to 
find  customers,  ascertain  their  financial  standing  and  collect  from 
them  when  payments  are  due.  As  the  fruit  industry  grows  the 
organization  will  broaden  its  scope  of  usefulness  and  efficiently  handle 
the  growers’  products  to  export  markets. 

A live  Board  of  Trade  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  community. 
Keremeos  has  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communication  by  trunk 
lines  with  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  vicinity  and  a local  telephone 
exchange  is  about  to  be  installed  to  serve  the  town  and  district.  A 
water  system  for  fire  protection  is  now  favorably  advocated  to  secure 
a supply  from  the  Keremeos  Land  Co.  whose  irrigation  pipe  is  so 
placed  as  to  give  a head  of  about  90  feet  and  such  a system  can  be 
installed  cheaply. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Our  town  is  served  by  three  hotels  well  equipped,  which,  with 
their  new  additions  and  improvements,  cater  to  the  ordinary  and 


transient.  There  is,  however,  a splendid  opening  for  capital  to  either 
convert  one  of  the  present  houses  into  a residential  and  tourist  hotel, 
or  build  a new  one.  A large  number  of  people  are  drawn  to  the 
Similkameen  as  tourists,  by  the  fame  of  its  scenery,  and  as  a health 
resort,  and  a large  number  would  be  drawn  to  the  Valley  during  the 
winter  season  because  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  when  the 
railway  is  through  to  the  Coast  hundreds  of  business  and  professional 
men  will  come  and  send  their  families  to  enjoy  the  dry  interior  climate. 
Fruit  packing  houses  will  be  needed  from  now  on  and  there  will  be 
a big  opening  as  the  young  orchards  now  being  planted  mature. 

Excellent  openings  for  canning  factories,  saw  mill  and  box 
factories,  pickle  and  preserved  fruit  factories  exist.  A jeweller,  photo- 
grapher, druggist  and  dentist  are  needed. 

The  town  has  never  been  advertised  and  in  fact  this  booklet  is 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  call  outside  attention  to  any  part  of  the 
Valley.  The  townsite  is  laid  out  with  a view  to  convenience,  the 
streets  are  wide,  and  a beautiful  Park  on  the  River  Banks,  naturally 
treed  is  reserved  as  a public  l'ecreation  place.  A general  rise  on  to  a 
bench  north  of  the  present  business  townsite  will  afford  location  for 
magnificent  homes  overlooking  the  Valley. 


THE  RENOWNED  MOUNTAIN  STAGE  THAT  FURNISHES  THE  OUTING  TRIP  BETWEEN  PENTICTON 
AT  THE  FOOT  OF  OKANAGAN  LAKE  AND  KEREMEOS.  READY  TO  START. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

For  ten  years  both  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (Jim  Hill’s  Road 
as  it  is  commonly  called)  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  advocated 
building  a road  through  the  Valley  and  repeated  surveys  were  made. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  do  not  know,  that  the  first 
surveyed  route  of  the  present  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  promoted 
by  the  late  Alexander  McKenzie  Government,  over  thirty  years  ago, 
was  made  through  the  Similkameen  Valley  and  was  only  abandoned 
because  of  its  proximity  to  American  territory,  and  as  that  road  was 
built  largely  as  a national  (military)  highway,  the  easiest  and  lowest 
grade  across  the  mountains  was  thrown  up  and  the  route  further  north 
selected,  where  it  is  to-day. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  secured  a charter  under  the  name  in 
Canada  of  The  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  Eastern  Railway  (termed  the 
V.  V.  & E.)  to  build  through  the  Valley.  Under  their  Charter  they 
are  to  build  their  main  line  from  the  Kootenay  through  the  Similka- 
meen Valley  and  the  Hope  Pass  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the 
Fraser  River,  and  down  the  lower  side  of  that  Valley  into  Vancouver. 
No  branch  lines  are  to  be  built,  under  their  charter,  until  the  main 
line  is  finished;  this  is  an  important  provision. 

This  Company  has  a complete  network  of  railway  reaching  every 
point  in  the  Boundary,  Kettle  River,  Southern  Kootenays,  both  East 


and  West,  and  have  a direct  line  between  Spokane,  Washington, 
Nelson  and  Keremeos,  the  latter  being  twelve  hours  run  from 
Spokane.  Their  railway  reaches  Crow’s  Nest  points  and  as  they  are 
building  from  Fernie  to  Calgary,  and  have  lines  into  Brandon,  Portage 
la  Prairie  and  Winnipeg,  they  thus  afford  the  Similkameen  direct 
communication  with  all  prairie  and  southern  British  Columbia  points 
via  direct  all  rail  route  Jo-day. 

In  October,  1907,  the  V.  V.  & E.  operated  its  first  train  into 
Keremeos  and  furnishes  a daily  (except  Sunday)  service.  At  the 
present  time  (August,  1909)  construction  is  being  rapidly  pushed  to 
the  coast ; fifty  miles  of  grading  is  finished  and  steel  is  being  laid  and 
bridges  built  and  the  road  will  be  in  operation  by  October,  1909.  It 
is  expected  trains  will  be  running  into  Vancouver  by  December  1st' 
1910,  then  the  Similkameen  will  be  on  the  “front  street”  of  the 
Province,  and  within  nine  hours  run  (or  190  miles)  of  the  City  of 
Vancouver  and  coast  points,  and  will  have  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  all  rail  route  to  coast  and  prairie  markets  and  will  be  on  the 
direct  all  rail  “ Coast  Kootenay  Route.”  (See  railway  map  on  inside 
of  front  cover) . It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  are  linking  up  their  many  separate  lines  in  Canada,  into  a 
Canadian  Transcontinental  system.  It  has  been  the  stated  policy  of 
the  road  that  a Canadian  through  Trunk  line  would  be  built  through 
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the  prairies  of  Western  Canada  at  an  early  date,  and  the  acquirement 
of  vast  terminals  and  tracts  of  land  in  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Portage 
la  Prairie,  Medicine  Hat,  and  other  cities  and  towns  on  the  prairies  as 
well  as  their  present  splendid  system  of  roads  now  operating  into 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and  Victoria,  and  connecting  with 
Seattle,  Everett,  Tacoma  and  Portland,  all  indicate  the  great  purpose 
of  this  road.  The  Similkameen  Route  through  the  Coast  Range  will 
be  an  important  link  of  this  great  transcontinental  system.  At  the 
present  time  the  G.  N.  R.  have  built  eastward  along  the  Tower  Fraser 
Valley  from  Vancouver  to  meet  the  V.  V.  & E.  so  that  within  a few 
months,  we  shall  have  daily  service  into  Vancouver. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  had  a located  survey  through 
the  Similkameen  for  some  years  and  have  a right-of-way  and  land 
secured  for  station  grounds  at  Keremeos.  On  June  25th,  1909,  they 
received  the  approval  of  the  Railway  Commission  of  Canada  for  an 
extension  of  the  Nicola,  Kamloops  and  Similkameen  Railway  from 
Merritt  in  the  Nicola  Valley,  and  present  terminus,  to  a point  in  the 
Similkameen,  and  the  plans  of  the  route  have  been  filed  at  Kamloops. 
Construction  is  to  be  commenced  at  once.  This  will  provide  a second 
railway  for  the  Valley  and  will  give  the  competition  that  goes  to  make 
the  facilities  second  to  none,  and  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the 
different  interests  of  mining,  fruitgrowing,  lumbering,  etc.,  that  have 


been  developing  and  will  offer  an  immense  traffic  to  two  railways. 

Transportation  has  made  more  cities  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined— it  has  made  more  districts,  too,  so  that  accessibility,  the  ease 
of  getting  there,  and  getting  away,  and  of  -shipping— ou t the  produce, 
is,  aside  from  the  canal,  the  soil,  and  the  climate,  the  most  important 
thing  of  all. 

With  this  in  mind,  look  at  the  map,  and  we  might  almost  say  no 
more.  The  markets  are  in  every  direction,  the  mines  at  our  door, 
west  of  us  at  Hedley,  Princeton  to  where  the  G.  N.  R.  will  be  by 
October  (1909),  to  the  east  in  the  great  Kootenay  mining  country 
which  seeks  our  products  to-day  through  their  wholesale  produce 
houses,  and  via  the  G.  N.  R.  or  C.  P.  R.  connections  to  the  ever 
demanding  markets  of  the  prairie  provinces,  to  the  south  in  Spokane 
and  other  American  centres  and  in  another  year  our  produce,  peaches, 
cherries,  berries,  and  other  perishable  products  can  be  loaded  on  a 
train  and  be  in  Vancouver  (in  7 hours)  for  the  morning  markets. 

As  to  rates,  there  are  three  special  round  trip  fares  available  at 
various  times  in  the  year,  and,  in  addition,  a special  one  way  Colonist 
fare  during  the  months  of  spring  and  fall.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  an  exceptional  low  rate  offered  by  the  railroads  to  the  Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition  at  Seattle  (June  1 to  October  1G,  1909)  from  all  points 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States  with  stop-over  privileges  at 
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Until  I lie  road  Is  in  operation  to  Princeton,  train  stops  over  night  at  Oroville.  Tlie  Conumnv  have 
promised  tliru  train  sorvico  by  Oct.  1st  1909 
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LAND  TITLES 

Titles  for  lands  in  British  Columbia  issue  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  government,  and  as  the  lands  are  transferred  from  one  party 
to  another  a certificate  of  title  is  issued  by  the  government  at  the 
nominal  fee  of  two  dollars,  and  such  certificate  is  an  absolute  guar- 
antee of  the  pemanency  and  soundness  of  the  title,  and  is  the  method 
whereby  the  government  issues  and  endorses  and  O.  K. ’s  the  title. 
The  method  is  known  as  the  Torrens  system  of  hand  Titles,  and  is 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  the  only  safe,  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive method.  Intending  investors  need  have  no  fear  of  their  land 
titles  in  this  province,  as  it  is  as  sound  and  staple  as  the  government 
of  Canada  itself  and  at  no  time  in  the  past  have  our  land  titles  been 
called  in  question.  The  American  system  of  abstracts  with  its  cum- 
bersome methods  has  no  comparison  with  the  Canadian  method. 

WATER  TITLES 

Water  in  British  Columbia  is  under  the  control  of  the  government 
and  is  secured  for  use  by  the  individual  through  a system  of  registra- 
tion from  the  government.  Water  records  good  for  99  years  are 
granted  for  a certain  parcel  of  land  and  are  appurtenant  to  that  land — 
thus  a conveyance  of  the  land  means  a conveyance  of  the  water  that 
is  recorded  for  the  same.  Under  the  Water  Act  of  1897,  all  unrecorded 


water  may  be  diverted  from  any  natural  source  for  irrigation  or  agri- 
cultural purposes  generally. 

This  system  of  handling  and  controlling  water  is  looked  upon  by 
experts  as  being  the  best,  and  guarantees  to  the  user  immunity  from 
lawsuits,  as  is  known  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
as  a further  step,  the  government  of  the  province  appointed  (in  1909) 
a hydrographic  survey  commission  to  look  into  all  water  sources  in 
the  province  and  secure  such  authentic  data  as  will  best  serve  the 
proper  administration  of  the  same.  In  securing  water  from  Uand  or 
Irrigation  Companies  the  user  has  to  simply  convince  himself  of  the 
standing  of  the  Company. 

TAXATION 

The  rates  of  taxation  imposed  by  the  latest  Assessment  Act  are  as 
follows:  On  Real  and  Personal  Property  three-fifths  of  one  per  cent, 
of  assessed  value  (equal  to  6 mills  on  the  dollar).  Income  from  farm 
is  exempt,  farm  and  orchard  products  are  exempt,  and  farmers’  per- 
sonal property  up  to  $500  is  exempt. 

ROADS 

The  government  maintains  all  roadways  outside  of  organized 
towns  and  cities.  The  Similkatneen  is  noted  for  its  splendid  level 
roads,  well  graded  and  tended. 


RARE  BLACK  HAMBURG  GRAPES  GROWN  IN  OPEN  AIR— KEREMEOS 
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COST  OF  STARTING  AN  ORCHARD 

The  total  expense  of  buying  the  trees  and  of  setting  out  a ten 
acre  orchard,  preparing  the  land,  cultivating,  spraying,  pruning  and 
irrigating  for  four  years  should  not  exceed  $1500.  This  is  on  the  basis 
that  all  the  work  done  would  be  hired  or  done  by  contract.  Of  course 
if  a man  did  the  labor  himself  the  actual  cash  outlay  would  be  very 
small,  and  his  crop  returns  between  his  trees  wrould  pay  for  the  land 
and  all  expenses  for  the  four  years  and  leave  a nice  margin  over  all. 
This  is  a common  experience  of  the  farmers  in  irrigated  lands. 

MOVEMENT  INTO  THE  VALLEY 

The  movement  of  people  into  the  valley  commenced  during  the 
year  1905,  and  has  gradually  increased,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a large  number  of  people  who,  from  the  glowing  reports  of  their 
friends  on  the  ground  and  from  other  sources,  have  learned  of  this 
valley  of  promise,  and  are  coming  as  fast  as  they  can  arrange  their 
business  or  sell  out  where  they  are  now  located. 

Our  people  are  drawn  from  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other 
parts  of  Canada — we  have  people  from  Winnipeg,  Carberry,  Manitou, 
Calgary,  Nanton,  Medicine  Hat,  Moose  Jaw  and  other  western  prairie 
points,  and  from  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Cali- 
fornia, even  the  sunny  south  sends  us  a few  who  hear  of  our  genial 


and  healthful  climate.  “A  satisfied  immigrant  is  the  best  advertise- 
ment,” and  the  contentment,  prosperity,  and  the  open  door  of  oppor- 
tunity, that  the  newcomer  experiences,  causes  him  to  spread  the  good 
news  and  induce  his  friends  to  come  and  enjoy  it.  The  Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition  has  been  the  means  of  focusing  the  attention  of  people 
throughout  the  world  on  the  resources  of  the  west,  and  is  the  means  of 
attracting  thousands  of  people  to  the  fruit  vallevs  of  British  Columbia. 

NATIONALITY  OF  OUR  CITIZENS 

Almost  to  a man  our  people  are  English  speaking,  Americans  or 
Canadians,  of  the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous  type.  Foreigners, 
as  we  generall}'  class  them  in  this  country,  are  few,  although  we  have 
a few  Chinese  cooks  and  farm  laborers  who  are  indispensable,  and  a 
very  valuable  class  of  laborers.  Reliable  and  trustworthy,  they  make 
ideal  servants  for  the  household,  garden  or  fruit  work  and  work  for 
moderate  wages. 

Our  people  are  blessed  with  that  western,  rugged  sociability  and 
hospitality  that  is  so  well  and  favorably  known,  so  that  the  stranger 
is  given  a hearty  welcome  and  accepted  on  his  merits. 

UNIQUE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  KEREMEOS  DISTRICT 

When  a country  or  region  becomes  noted  for  any  particular 
agricultural  product  the  primary  reason  will  always  be  found  to  be 


A GOOD  SAMPLE  OF  MATURED  APPLE  TREE,  KEREMEOS 
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the  peculiar  adaptability  of  soil  and  climate  to  that  product,  and  in 
such  cases  there  is  always  a good  and  sufficient  natural  reason  for  the 
soil  and  climate  being  so  adapted  and  superior  to  other  lands  of 
similar  latitude  that  can  be  deduced.  It  is  a recognised  fact  for  years, 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  cannot  produce  high  class  fruit,  or  fruit  that  in 
any  way  competes  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  fruit  of  the 
Interior  growing  east  of  the  Coast  Range — this  holds  good  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Pacific  States  : in  a word,  the  fruit  grown  under 
damp  skies,  a foggy,  wet  climate  or  sour,  soggy  soils,  is  always  found 
to  be  slushy,  soft,  scabby,  wormy,  under  colored  and  tasteless  ; it  does 
not  stand  shipping,  and  decays  rapidly  as  compared  with  fruit 
products  grown  by  irrigation  in  a “dry”  sunny  climate,  which 
always  has  the  flavor,  color,  size,  and  keeping  qualities  of  fancy,  high- 
priced  fruit.  Wholesale  and  retail  fruiterers,  expeits,  and  people  of 
experience,  will  confirm  this  statement  and  dealers  in  fruit  on  the 
coast  contract  our  fruit  while  it  is  yet  on  the  tree,  to  supply  their  trade. 

RECREATION,  SHOOTING  AND  HUNTING. 

That  Keremeos  is  not  indifferent  to  pleasure  for  young  and  old  is 
evidenced  by  its  Baseball  club,  Gunning  club,  Tennis  clubs,  Old 
Timers’  Association,  etc.,  and  the  many  attractions  of  riding  and 
driving  parties  over  the  level  roads  and  paths  to  some  alluring  spot  or 


new  point  of  sightseeing,  or  picnic  parties  by  lake  or  waterway 
teeming  with  fish  and  ideal  for  bathing  or  boating  and  an  ideal  outing. 
To  the  lover  of  the  gun  or  rifle  the  plentiful  wild  fowl  along  the 
hillsides  and  in  the  thickets,  make  excellent  shooting,  and  at  greater 
heights  the  stronghold  of  the  big  horn,  moose,  deer,  panthers,  grizzly, 
black  and  cinnamon  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  etc.,  is  easily  reached  after  a 
few  hours  of  strenuous  climbing,  and  for  the  hunter  of  big  game  one 
could  hardly  fiud  a more  prolific  region.  Certain  it  is,  that  a trip 
through  this  delightful  district  would  be  the  beau  ideal  of  a sports- 
man’s holiday. 

Picture  the  fruitgrower  who  can  drop  his  work  of  cultivation  and 
take  his  gun  and  by  a few  hours  of  active  mountaineering  among  the 
timber  and  the  rocks  high  above  the  valley,  and  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  home  secure  a magnificent  pair  of  horns  or  splendid  pelt  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  his  home,  or  by  visiting  some  one  of  the  lovely 
shaded  brooks  with  pole  and  line  proudly  bring  home  a few  dozen 
speckled  mountain  beauties. 

RESULTS  FROM  ORCHARD  WHILE  MATURING 

For  the  man  who  cares  to  go  into  mixed  farming  and  grow 
vegetables,  berries  and  clovers  between  the  rows  of  trees  while  they 
are  coining  to  the  bearing  point,  say  for  the  first  four  years,  there  is  a 


KEREMEOS  HAS  ITS  CELEBRATION  DAYS-EMPIRE  DAY,  1908 
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special  opportunity  in  this  valley.  A few  acres  planted  to  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  and  early  and  late 
vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  cabbage,  melons,  corn, 
celery,  radishes,  lettuce,  etc.,  while  it  takes  close  attention,  will  make 
wonderful  yields  and  the  prices  are  very  high  and  the  market  at  their 
doors — in  the  mines.  We  have  numerous  examples  of  men  who  are 
making  from  $100  to  $400  per  acre  per  year  in  this  way.  With  the 
use  of  irrigation  water,  just  when  you  need  it,  and  almost  perpetual 
sunshine,  all  classes  of  garden  truck  grow  to  enormous  size  and 
mature  early — we  claim  two  weeks  ahead  of  any  other  B.C.  district. 
Peach  trees  bear  well  in  the  third  year,  and  in  the  fourth  should  pay 
for  the  total  outlay  of  land  and  improvements.  The  general  custom 
being  to  plant  apples  and  other  varieties  of  fruit  the  usual  distance  of 
30  or  40  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  to  place  peach  trees  between  the 
other  trees  as  “ fillers”  every  15  or  20  feet,  in  this  way  a crop  can  be 
grown  and  a handsome  revenue  obtained  while  the  other  fruits  are 
maturing,  and  after  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  the  peaches  can  be  cut 
out  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  others.  Cherries  bear  in  the  fourth  year 
heavily,  also  many  varieties  of  apples,  and  all  are  bearing  by  the  fifth 
year.  Let  us  cite  a few  returns  from  young  orchards — one  case,  an 
eight  acre  orchard,  four  bearing  raspberries,  strawberries,  currants, 
and  vegetables  grown  between  the  trees,  shows  net  proceeds'of  apples, 


$870 ; prunes  and  plums,  $347  ; y acre  strawberries,  $428  ; y2  acre 
raspberries,  $450  ; currants  black  and  red,  $200 ; vegetables,  $915 ; 
total,  $3,210  or  over  $400  per  acre. 

Another — D.  F.  Jelly  of  Keremeos  J4  of  strawberries  between  the 
trees  netted,  $178. — He  has  averaged  from  tomatoes  $1,500  per  acre. 
An  acre  of  raspberries  planted  in  1906  netted  $375  in  1907. 
Another  example  shows  an  orchard  of  3>£  acres  of  the  land 
(growing  between  the  trees),  one  acre  grew  12  tons  of  potatoes;  1J^ 
acres  cabbage,  15  tons  and  sold  for  8c.  per  lb  ; 5 tons  carrots  off  y acre. 
Profits  for  season,  after  deducting  grower’s  own  living  was  $800  or 
$200  per  acre. 

Another  man  produced  90  tons  of  potatoes  off  5 acres  which  sold 
for  $1,350  or  $270  per  acre. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  ON  TEN  ACRES  FROM  BERRY  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES  ON  IRRIGATED  LAND  IN  THE  DRY  BELT. 

(Shipped  by  D.  E.  Gellately  & Sons,  of  Gellately,  B.C.,  off  ten 
acres  of  bottom  land  that  had  been  cleared  of  brush. ) 


Shipments 

By 

Express 

By 

Freight 

Total 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Beets 

120 

120 

Beans,  green  

. . . 1,028 

.... 

1,028 

37-YR.  OLD  ORCHARD  ON  BOTTOM  LAND,  FULL-BEARING  TO-DAY-KEREMEOS 
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Corn,  Green  

998 

998 

Cabbage  

815 

sjii 

4,526 

Carrots  

985 

3,075 

4,060 

Cucumbers 

. . . 3,295 

3,295 

Citron  

4,090 

4,090 

Eggplant  

151 

151 

Melons  

. . 2,436 

2,436 

Onions 

200 

1,030 

1,230 

Parsnips  

1,450 

1,450 

Pumpkins 

275 

275 

Potatoes 

. ..  1,780 

11,065 

12,845 

Peppers 

170 

170 

Rhubarb 

760 

1,666 

1,760 

Raspberries 

700 

700 

Strawberries  

. ..  3,775 

6,725 

10,500 

Turnips  

. ..  1,060 

155 

1.215 

Tomatoes 

...  44,035 

25  228 

69,263 

Totals 

...  61,608 

58,504 

120,112 

Total  . . 

PLANTS. 

Tomato  

85  000 

Cabbage  

Strawberry 

Raspberry 

Total 

178,000 

All  this  was  raised  on  a ten  acre  parcel  of  cleared  bush  bottom 
land,  the  fourth  year  after  being  taken  up. 


PROFITS  AFTER  MATURITY. 

The  Coldstream  Estate  records  the  fact  that  20  acres  of  Northern 
Spy  apples  yielding  200  tons  (or  8750  regular  45  lb.  boxes)  netted 
to  the  estate  $10,975  at  $1,25  per  box.  Again,  during  1908,  off  20 
acres  of  the  same  kind  of  apples,  9570  boxes  were  picked  which 
netted  over  $11,000. 

Another  grower  sells  1,453  crates  of  cherries  off  233  trees  at  16  lb. 
to  the  crate  and  7c.  a lb.,  or  over  $1600  from  the  two  acres. 

One  acre  of  plums  produced  1,200  crates  selling  for  $840,  and  6jJ 
acres  realized  over  $5,000. 

Four  year  old  peach  orchards  produce  $300  to  $500  per  acre  and 
increase  every  year  until  seven  years  old. 

ly$  acres  of  Beurre  d’Anjou  pears  produced  17  tons  and  sold 
F.  O.  B.  packing  house  at  $1,190. 

2jJ  acres  of  Italian  prunes  produced  32  tons  or  3,200  crates  at 
60c.  per  crate,  $1920. 

Apples — Jonathan,  Spitzenbergs,  etc.,  return  a revenue  from  the 
fourth  year.  Numerous  cases  of  peach  orchards  show  $700  upward 
per  acre  after  the  fifth  year.  Apples  and  pears  produce  from  8 to  15 
tons  of  fruit  per  acre  every  year  according  to  variety  and  the  average 
price  is  $30  per  ton  upwards. 
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AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  PROVINCE 

FOR  1907 

(Note. — Prices  in  1908  were  the  same). 

Average  wholesale  prices  throughout  the  Province  in  1906  were  : — 

Strawberries,  per  crate,  $2.40  to  $3  ; raspberries,  $2;  blackberries 
$2  ; currants,  7 to  8 cents  per  lb.;  Gooseberries,  10  cents  per  lb.; 
apples,  early,  $1  to  $150  per  box;  fall,  $1.25;  winter  $1.70  ; crab- 
apples,  $2;  pears,  earl)',  $2;  late  $150;  prunes,  $1  20 ; cherries,  10 
cents  per  lb.;  plums,  55  to  75  cents  per  box  ; peaches,  4 to  6 cents  per 
lb.  Prices  of  loose,  unpacked  fruit,  delivered  at  the  packing  houses 
were  plums,  2 to  3 cents  per  lb.;  peaches,  4 to  4 ^ cents  ; pears,  2*4 
cents  per  lb.;  apples,  1%  to  2)4  cents  per  lb.;  crab-apples  2)^  cents 
per  lb. 

These  data  are  taken  from  the  B.  C.  Fruitgrowers’  Association 
reports  to  the  B.  C.  Government. 

HIGH  STANDARD  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FRUIT 

The  following  awards  testify  that  southern  British  Columbia  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  fruit  country  on  this  continent. 

The  following  records  secured  by  us  speak  for  themselves  : 

In  1903,  a first  shipment  of  apples  consisting  of  Spys,  Baldwins, 
Ontarios  and  Canada  Reds,  sold  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  at  $1.50  per  box 


of  45  lbs.  and  at  a premium  of  1.00  per  bbl.  over  Ontario  and  Nova 
Scotia  apples. 

In  1904,  a collection  of  apples,  pears  and  plums  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  and  Diploma  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England. 

In  1905,  an  exhibit  of  assorted  fruits  (a  carload)  secured  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  gold  medal  and  eight  silver  medals. 

In  1906,  at  Edinburgh  and  London,  the  same  Society’s  gold  medal 
was  won  with  seven  silver  medals. 

In  1907,  gold  medal  and  six  silver  medals  of  the  same  Society. 

In  1908,  gold  medal  and  seven  silver  medals  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  exhibits  were  in  direct  competition  with  fruit 
shown  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  North  West  Fruit  Growers’  Association  Exhibition  held  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  1907  and  open  to  the  world,  British  Columbia  in 
competition  with  the  famous  fruit-growing  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  was  awarded  the  gold  medal . 

THE  LEADING  POSITION  OF  SIMILKAMEEN  FRUIT 

While  Keremeos  has  been  growing  all  classes  of  apples  and  more 
tender  fruits  for  over  thirty  years,  the  lack  of  transportation  and  the 
great  difficulty  that  woidd  be  experienced  in  getting  fruit  exhibits 
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conveyed  to  points  of  competition,  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  that 
until  the  past  two  years  no  interest  has  been  shown  or  effort  made  to 
show  to  the  world  the  merits  of  its  products.  In  1907  the  quality 
and  market  status  of  Similkameen  fruits  was  established  for  in  open 
competition  with  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California, 
as  well  as  British  Columbia— a small  exhibit  from  Keremeos  cap- 
tured. 

In  1906,  an  exhibit  of  apples  was  forwarded  to  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  and  made  the  chief  attraction  of  the  fruit  division  of  the 
New  Zealand  International  Exhibition  and  captured  the  gold  medal. 
“ The  newspapers  and  the  public  have  gone  fairly  wild  over  the  exhibit, 
and  now  that  it  has  been  proven  that  Canadian  apples  can  be  trans- 
ported in  good  condition,  a good  trade  will  follow.  California  apples 
sell  at  16  cents  per  lb  in  the  local  market” — so  wrote  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand. 

In  1908  at  the  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
which  was  the  greatest  apple  competition  ever  held  in  America, 
British  Columbia  apples  captured  13  firsts  and  3 second  prizes  out  of 
16  entries  and  over  $4,000  in  money.  This  was  a noteworthy  event 
and  goes  to  show  that  B.  C.  does  not  take  a second  place  with  the 
leading  fruit  districts  in  the  United  States,  such  as  Wenatchee,  Hood 
River,  Yakima,  etc. 


17  first  prizes  and  6 seconds,  and  the  rare  grapes  such  as  Black 
Hamburg,  Zonfadel,  Resling,  Tokay,  shown  in  this  exhibit  had  of 
course  no  competitors  and  took  a first  place,  and  caused  the  fruit  ex- 
perts to  state  that  they  thought  the  same  must  have  been  imported 

In  the  following  year  at  the  New  Westminster  Fair  for  British 
Columbia,  the  Keremeos  exhibit  carried  off  the  honors  to  the  extent 
of  14  first  and  6 second  prizes  out  of  20  entries. 

At  the  famous  National  Apple  Show  held  in  Spokane,  1908,  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  an  exhibit  of  Similkameen  apples  from  the 
Keremeos  section  of  the  valley. 

For  the  production  of  fancy  apples  the  Similkameen  excels  all 
other  fruit  districts  of  Canada.  Here,  all  the  essential  requisites  of  a 
perfect  sample  is  obtained — color,  flavor,  texture,  size  and  keeping 
qualities.  The  varieties  that  will  grow  perfectly  are  found  among  Fall 
Pippins,  Kings,  Twenty-Ounce  Pippins  Pearman’s,  Cox’s  Orange  Pip- 
pins, Wolfe  River,  Wealthy,  Baldwin,  Snows,  Newton  Pippin,  Salome, 
Russet,  Delicious,  North-West  Greening,  Alexander,  Jonathan,  Spit- 
zenburg,  Canada  Red,  Wine  Sap,  Gravenstein,  Northern  Spy, 
Fameuse. 

Among  pears,  a few  of  the  many  may  be  named,  as  Beurre  Clair- 
gen,  Plaster  Beurre,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Howell’s. 
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LANDS  OF  THE  COMPANY 

The  British  Columbia  Fruit  hand  Company,  Limited,  own  and 
offer  for  sale  several  thousand  acres  of  selected  lands  in  the  Lower 
Similkameen,  both  bottom  and  bench  lands. 

Our  holdings  are  located  in  the  best  parts  of  the  Valley  and  what 
is  being  offered  in  small  parcels  is  within  a short  radius  of  the  town 
of  Keremeos  and  other  railway  points.  Our  lands  are  sub-divided 
into  3,  5 and  10  acre  parcels  and  can  be  bought  adjoining  the  town 
or  from  one  to  four  miles  away.  We  have  bearing  orchards  from 
three  to  four  years  old  of  mixed  fruit,  peaches  apples,  cherries,  pears, 
plums,  etc.,  in  an  excellent  state  of  upkeep. 

We  are  the  selling  agents  for  the  Keremeos  Land  Company,  both 
for  their  Keremeos  townsite  property  and  large  acreage  of  planted 
and  unplanted  fruit  lands.  We  can  place  you  on  a small  fruit  lot  or 
sell  you  a tract  of  almost  any  size.  We  make  a specialty  of  locating 
colonists  or  assisting  in  interesting  them. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS 

Our  properties  range  in  price  from  $100  per  acre  upward 
dependent  entirely  on  distance  from  town,  size  of  tract,  whether 
improved  or  not,  and  if  improved  on  amount  of  improvements  and 
age  of  orchards.  We  can  sell  you  a five  acre  parcel  or  a large  tract 
for  colony  o reinvestment. 


The  Keremeos  Townsite  lots  range  from  $100  to  $300  each  and 
acreage  properties  practically  inside  the  town  limits  run  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre. 

Our  terms  are  liberal : cash,  balance  in  two  and  three  equal 

annual  payments  at  7 per  cent. 

For  any  further  particulars  write  to — 

THE  B.  C.  FRUITLAND  CO.,  LTD., 

122— 8th  Ave.  West  (upstairs), 

And  Keremeos,  B.C.  Calgary,  Alberta 

Most  of  our  buyers  have  come  here  and  made  personal  selection 
of  their  tracts,  but  if  inconvenient  or  impossible,  this  is  not  necessary 
as  we  will  engage  ourselves,  in  fullest  confidence,  to  make  a selection 
for  an  absent  buyer  just  as  faithfully  as  he  would  or  could  if  here. 
The  fact  is,  none  of  the  lands  offered  are  poor  and  none  are  inacces- 
sible to  roads  or  railroads,  the  choice  exercised  by  buyers  being  more 
a matter  of  fancy  or  individual  preference  than  of  relative  merit  as 
between  one  tract  and  another. 

For  those  who  are  looking  for  investment  or  who  expect  to  have 
the  grind  of  business  office  or  shop  and  meanwhile  wish  to  have  their 
orchard  planted  and  growing  into  maturity  and  in  readiness  for  them 
to  sell  or  live  on  at  some  future  date  we  undertake  to  select  the  land, 
fence  it,  plant  it  and  care  for  it  for  three  years  or  more  at  actual  cost, 
of  course_aeting  on  instructions  from  you  by  letter  as  you  may  outline 
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LETTERS  OF  MEN  WHO  KNOW  THE  SIMILKAMEEN 


Moderate  means  does  not  prevent  a man  from  going  to  Keremeos 
and  getting  along  —Mr.  A.  H.  Harrison,  formerly  of  Oxbow, 
Saskatchewan,  is  a man  who  knows  the  west. 

Keremeos,  B.  C.,  July  6,  1909. 

B.  C.  Fruit  Co.,  Ltd., 

Keremeos,  B.C. 

Gentlemen, — As  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a matter  of  interest  to 
intending  settlers  from  the  prairie  provinces  as  to  whether  a purchaser 
of  moderate  means  can  locate  here  with  the  same  prospect  of  success, 
I will  give  you  my  opinion  as  briefly  as  possible. 

I bought  a small  fruit  lot  here  of  7.58  acres  on  the  23rd  of  April 
last  and  have  it  nearly  all  in  crop  and  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  1 will  make  more  clear  profit  from  it  this  year  than  the  average 
farmer  will  from  his  320  acres.  I will  do  this  without  any  consider- 
able outlay  as  I am  not  obliged  to  spend  from  one  to  two  thousand 
dollars  in  stock  and  implements  as  I must  necessarily  do  in  order 
to  handle  a half  section  of  wheat  land  on  a paying  basis. 


I have  spent  over  twenty  years  in  Saskatchewan  and  am  quite 
well  known  in  the  Oxbow  district  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I believe  the  Similkameen  Valley  excels  all  other  fruit  districts  in 
B.  C.  on  account  of  its  large  area  of  level  sage  brush  land,  its  warm, 
genial  climate  and  its  unlimited  supply  of  water  for  domestic  or  irri- 
gation purposes.  The  mining  towns  of  Hedley,  Princeton  and  of  the 
boundary  country  will  furnish  an  ever  increasing  market  for  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  Keremeos  and  the  lower  Similkameen,  while  the 
G.  N.  R.,  which  now  traverses  the  valley  and  connects  it  with  the 
prairie  provinces,  will  shortly  give  it  an  additional  outlet  to  Vancouver. 
Evertliing  in  the  way  of  sub-tropical  fruits  such  as  peaches,  melons 
and  grapes  grow  here  in  abundance  while  plums,  apples  and  all  hardy 
fruits  do  equally  well.  The  irrigation  system  here  is  all  that  could  be 
desired  and  appears  to  be  the  standard  for  all  others  in  B.C.  to 
pattern  after. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  H.  HARRISON. 
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One  of  the  old  timers  of  Manitoba,  known  to  thousands  as  a suc- 
cessful wheat  farmer,  Mr.  D.  G.  Lowe,  of  Union  Point,  Manitoba,  has 
twice  seen  the  Similkameeti. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  May  24,  ’09. 

The  B.  C Fruitland  Co.,  Ltd., 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Gentlemen  : — 

Your  enquiry  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  Siinilkameen  Valle)’  received 
and  I can  say  that  after  two  visits  to  that  valley,  during  1907  and  1908’ 
that  I consider  it  the  best  fruit  section  of  Canada.  Knowing  Ontario 
and  having  carefully  looked  over  the  Kootenays,  Okanagan  and  the 
Coast  as  far  south  as  Portland,  Oregon,  and  after  looking  over 
Wenatchee  I decided  to  buy  a tract  in  the  Siinilkameen.  The  large  fruit, 
trees  free  from  pests  and  bearing  heavily  at  35  years  of  age  and  the 
earliness  of  the  products,  as  well  as  good  transportation  and  good 
home  market,  were  a few  of  the  reasons  that  influenced  me  to  buy. 

You  can  refer  any  one  in  this  city  to  me  for  my  opinion  at  any 
time. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  D.  G.  LOWE, 

395  Spence  St., 

Winnipeg. 


In  an  interview  with  the  “ Vancouver  Daily  Province,”  in  October, 
1906,  Col.  A.  Whyte,  the  famous  fruit  expert  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, gave  his  opinion  of  the  Siinilkameen.  We  quote  the  paper  : — 

“ Col.  Albert  Whyte  returned  last  night  from  a trip  to  the  Similka- 
meen  Valley  and  asked  about  the  prospects  of  the  Keremeos  district, 
said  he  believed  the  wildest  prophesies  would  eventually  be  the  near- 
est as  to  the  future  of  the  district.  He  did  not  like  to  express  his  real 
opinion  or  state  what  he  saw  without  photographs  to  substantiate 
what  he  said,  as  the  truth  sounded  impossible  and  exaggerated. 

‘‘He  came  west  twenty-four  years  ago  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
interests  of  Scottish  immigration,  and  in  that  capacity  he  visited  many 
parts  of  Washington  State,  among  others  North  Yakima.  In  these 
days  the  whole  Valley  could  have  been  bought  for  $1.50  to 
$2  00  per  acre.  To-day  that  land  sells  for  as  high  as  $1,800.  ‘‘And,” 

he  went  on  to  say,  “ the  Siinilkameen  Valley  has  a number  of  advan- 
tages not  possessed  by  Yakima.  When  I say  that  Keremeos  will  ex.- 
cel  any  other  district  in  British  Columbia,  I don’t  think  I overstate  it. 
It  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  with  high  mountains  which  reflect  the 
sun  into  it,  making  it  a piece  of  California  transplanted  to  British 
Columbia. 

“When  you  put  water  on  the  soil  of  the  Siinilkameen  it  acts  like 
magic.  All  sorts  of  semi-tropical  fruits  do  well  there.  I never  saw 
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finer  almonds  than  those  grown  on  the  Richter  ranch.  They  are  very 
thin  in  the  shell  and  of  a fine,  delicate  flavor.  The  trees  are  covered 
with  beautiful  green  foliage  and  are  still  in  full  leaf.  Peaches 
are  the  largest  and  best  flavored  in  the  valley.  The  melons,  both 
water  and  cantaloupes,  are  a marvelous  success.  When  I saw  one 
cucumber  patch  there  I could  not  believe  they  were  all  picked  grow- 
ing on  that  ground  till  I picked  them  up  and  found  they  were  still 
attached  to  the  vines.  The  Hamburg  variety  of  grapes  is  doing  well, 
and  last  year  Mr.  Richter  made  thirty  or  forty  gallons  of  very  fine 
wine.  Although  it  was  an  amateur  production,  it  was  as  clear  as 
crystal,  smooth  and  mellow,  resembling  a German  Sauterne  We 
brought  home  a bunch  of  peanuts  growing  on  the  stalks.  I never 
saw  finer  or  more  beautiful  apples  than  those  grown  in  there,  especi- 
ally the  Macintosh  Reds. 

“ A small  canning  factory  is  operating  at  Keremeos  now,  putting 
up  tomatoes.  Peaches,  plums,  cherries,  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
thrive  in  almost  incredible  profusion.  The  canning  factory  is  oper- 
ated by  a society  known  as  the  Keremeos  Farmers’  Exchange,  and 
will  be  enlarged  to  include  other  products  as  conditions  warrant. 

“ Settlement  and  development  are  going  on  rapidly.  There  is  a 
large  company  at  Keremeos  developing  twenty-five  hundred  acres. 


They  are  getting  it  under  cultivation  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Their 
ranches  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances.  The  other 
day  they  started  fourteen  plows  to  work.  They  have  under  contem- 
plation the  construction  of  a huge  irrigation  ditch  which  will  cost  an 
immense  sum,  but,  I think,  justifiable. 

“ The  Similkameen  Valley  possesses  remarkable  features.  As  a 
productive  district,  too  much  caunot  be  said  of  it.  Within  twenty 
miles  of  it  is  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  British  Columbia,  the  Nickel 
Plate,  and  all  around  in  the  hills  are  fine  mineral  prospects.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  market  possibilities,  the  V.  V.  & E.  will  bring  it  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Vancouvei  by  rail  on  the  west  and  Spokane  on 
the  east.  Then  the  C.  P.  R.  will  connect  it  with  the  main  line  and 
Vancouver  on  the  west  and  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  and  the  markets  of 
the  prairies  on  the  east.  With  all  these  advantages  it  is  bound  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  districts  in  British  Columbia  and  will  form 
an  important  part  of  the  future  trade  of  Vancouver.” 


A leading  wholesale  fruiterer  gives  his  opinion  on  the  quality  of  our 
fruit.  A wide  experience  in  handling  the  product  of  Ontario,  Wash- 
ington and  British  Columbia,  makes  his  opinion  very  interesting : 
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Calgary,  Alta.,  June  25,  1909. 

P.  D.  McTavish, 

Clarence  Block,  City. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Relative  to  the  fruit  produced  in  the  Keremeos  District,  we 
have  never  handled  any  of  the  products  of  that  district.  The 
writer,  however,  has  seen  quantities  of  peaches,  apples  and 
grapes  grown  there  which  for  quality  could  not  be  surpassed, 
being  high  in  color  and  of  splendid  flavor. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  MACPHERSON  FRUIT  CO.  LTD., 

(Signed)  Per  A.  K.  Morrison. 


The  Canadian  Horticulturist,  a leading  fruit  journal  of 
Canada,  wrote  inquiring  of  Mr.  Frank  Richter,  the  well  known 
cattle  man  and  fruit  grower  of  Keremeos,  for  particulars  of 
the  Similkameen  and  his  experience.  A copy  of  his  letter  is 
given  below: 


Keremeos,  B.  C.,  Feb.  10,  1908. 

The  Canadian  Horticulturist, 

Peterboro,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sirs: — 

In  reply  to  letter  of  recent  date  I will  endeavor  to  answer 
your  inquiry.  I came  to  Texas  when  I was  quite  young,  and 
lived  in  that  state,  California,  Old  Mexico,  and  Arizona  for 
some  years.  I found  my  way  through  the  interior  to  the  Sim- 
ilkameen 46  years  ago  and  have  remained  ever  since. 

This  valley  resembles  parts  of  California  and  the  similar- 
ity has  been  repeatedly  noted  by  travellers  who  have  seen 
both. 

I have  followed  stock  raising  and  have  experimented  to 
some  extent  with  fruit  growing,  with  the  most  favorable  re- 
sults, as  I have  found  that  the  hardiest  as  well  as  the  most 
tender  varieties  of  fruit  thrive  here  to  perfection.  For  the  in- 
formation of  your  readers,  I may  state  that  Keremeos  is  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  extension  from  Spokane  and  is  now 
constructed  to  the  town  of  Princeton,  45  miles  west  of 
Keremeos. 

On  account  of  its  dry,  sunny  atmosphere  this  valley  is  an 
iriigation  country  somewhat  similar  to  the  southern  part  of 
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the  Okanagan  valley  which  lies  to  the  north  and  east  of  us. 
This  valley  is  well  watered  as  the  Similkameen  is  a large  river 
and  has  many  fine  tributaries,  including  the  Keremeos,  Ashin- 
ola  and  others,  all  available  for  irrigation.  There  is  more  than 
enough  water  in  our  streams  than  will  irrigate  the  whole  val- 
ley and  all  by  gravity  systems  at  a moderate  outlay. 

Everything  grown  in  a sub-tropical  country  thrives  here  to 
perfection.  Corn  ripens  in  July  and,  by  planting  at  intervals, 
can  be  ripened  here  as  late  as  November.  I can  cut  four  full 
crops  of  alfalfa  here  in  a season — three  cuttings  average  six 
and  a half  tons  to  the  acre.  All  the  hardier  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  all  northern  vegetables  grow 
perfectly  and  in  abundance,  but  the  valley  seems  specially 
adapted  to  grow  peaches,  apricots,  walnuts,  almonds,  tobacco, 
tomatoes,  watermelons,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  and  all  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  grapes  such  as  the  Tokay,  Muscat,  Alexandra, 
Zonfade],  German  Resling,  attain  perfection  in  the  open  air,  as 
well  as  Concords,  Niagaras,  Rogers,  etc.  It  has  been  a sur- 
prise to  fruit  experts  to  know  that  the  delicate  Black  Ham'burg 
grape  can  be  grown  in  British  Columbia  without  the  use  of 
glass,  but  I have  grown  them  in  the  open  at  Keremeos  for  the 
past  ten  years,  also  other  tender  varieties  of  Chinese  and  Jap- 


anese fruits.  Our  tobacco  is  equal  to  the  Havana  leaf  as  im- 
ported. As  to  the  quality  of  our  fruit,  my  small  exhibit  (the 
first  local  products  ever  shown)  of  one  hundred  pounds  shown 
at  New  Westminster  Exhibition  1907  in  competition  with  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  British  Columbia,  captured  twenty-three 
prizes — 17  firsts  and  6 seconds — and  my  grapes  had  no  com- 
petitors; while  last  year  (1908)  my  second  exhibit  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  took  14  firsts  and  six  second  prizes,  and  it  was  a 
well  known  fact  in  the  valley  that  my  orchard  was  in  the 
poorest  state  of  attention  that  it  had  been  in  for  ten  years. 

To  the  fruit  grower  or  homeseeker  looking  for  a location 
this  district  with  its  mild,  sunny  climate,  clear  spring  water, 
splendid  railroad  facilities  and  a surrounding  mining  country 
demanding  an  ever  increasing  supply  of  fruit,  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended.  We  have  people  here  from  various 
places,  including  California,  and  they  unanimously  agree  that 
for  an  all  year  climate  this  cannot  be  excelled.  Hoping  this 
information  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  many  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper,  I am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  FRANK  RICHTER. 

(It  might  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Richter  has  no  lands  to 
sell  and  the  above  is  a reply  to  an  inquiry.) 
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The  superintendent  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  of 
Western  Canada  speaks.  He  is  a world-wide  traveller  and  a 
man  of  close  observation. 

667  William  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  June  6,  1909. 

Geo.  S.  Lawrence,  Esq., 

Keremeos,  B.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — 

You  wanted  my  opinion  about  the  Similkameen  Valley  in 
regard  to  its  climate,  adaptability  to  fruit-raising,  etc. 

I have  visited  the  Similkameen  several  times  and  each 
trip  makes  me  more  enthus:astic.  I know  every  part  of  British 
Columbia — the  Kootenay  and  the  Okanagan  country  as  well  as 
the  Coast — and  I regard  the  Similkameen  as  the  cream  of  the 
Province.  Since  mv  first  visit  to  Keremeos  in  February,  1908, 
my  wish  has  been  to  live  there. 

In  May,  1908,  I found  that  the  Kootenay  fruit  trees  were 
just  starting  to  bloom,  but  in  the  Similkameen  I found  the 
cherries  well  formed,  apricots  and  other  fruits  had  already 
grown  to  a remarkable  size.  I have  bought  most  of  my  fruits 
in  Keremeos  for  the  past  three  years  and  I do  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  they  are  unequalled,  in  my  judgment,  in  flavor  and 
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color.  Sun,  soil,  water  and  cultivation  are  doing  wonders  in 
this  fine  valley. 

It  is  true,  you  have  to  irrigate,  but  there  is  water  enough 
to  irrigate  a valley  twice  as  large  as  the  Similkameen.  When 
the  G.  N.  R.  is  completed  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada,  and 
it  is  now  in  operation,  the  valley  will  give  the  fruit-growers  the 
best  possible  transportation  facilities  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  In  a few  y ars  the  Similkameen  wil  be  renowned  in 
Canada  as  the  leading  place  for  the  production  of  delicate 
fruits. 

Mr.  Frank  Richter,  the  pioneer  of  the  Similkameen,  has 
grown  fruit  for  about  the  last  forty  years  with  great  success 
and  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  wonderful  valley  for 
the  production  of  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  apples  and  the 
most  delicate  wine  grapes.  I see  a bright  future  for  .very  man 
who  makes  the  Similkameen  his  home. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed  GEO.  GEHRKE, 

667  William  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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CAME,  SAW,  AND  WAS  CAPTIVATED. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cooper,  formerly  of  Winnipeg,  of  the  West- 
ern Trust  Co.,  tells  reasons  why  he  is  today  at  Keremeos. 

Keremeos,  B.  C.,  July  1st,  1909. 

The  B.  C.  Fruit  Land  Co.  Ltd.. 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Gentlemen: — 

It  is  with  pleasure  I am  now  able  to  give  you  my  impres- 
sions of  the  Similkameen  Valley.  I came  here  last  April  from 
Winnipeg  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  a ten-acre  lot  if  I 
found  what  suited  me,  but  I had  no  idea  of  locating  until  next 
spring.  But  when  I had  been  up  and  down  this  valley  for  some 
ten  miles  each  way  and  saw  the  wide  extensive  tracts  of  first 
class  fruit  lands  with  such  a plentiful  supply  of  water  to  cover 
it  all  and  a system  of  irrigation  which  I have  heard  commented 
upon  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  as  being  the  best  and 
most  permanent  in  the  West,  felt  that  I should  make  no  mis- 
take, either  in  my  own  interest  or  in  that  of  my  family,  in  lo- 
cating at  an  early  a date  as  possible.  Accordingly  I pulled  up 
stakes  in  the  “prairie  province”  and  took  up  my  quarters  at 
Keremeos  last  month  and  I feel  confident  that  I shall  never 
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regret  the  step  I have  made,  and  if  I have  a regret  it  will  be 
that  I did  not  hear  of  the  'Similkameen  years  ago.  I am,  sirs, 
Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  GEO.  W.  COOPER. 


An  old-timer  of  Alameda  district,  Saskatchewan,  who  is 
widely  known  as  a successful  farmer  and  shrewd  investor.  He 
has  tried  the  Coast  climate. 

Keremeos,  B.  C.,  July  6th,  1909. 
Messrs.  The  B.  C.  Fruitland  Co.,  Ltd., 

Keremeos,  B.  C. 

Gentlemen: — 

As  you  have  requested  me  to  give  you  my  views  of  the 
Similkameen  Valley  and  countrv  tributary  to  Keremeos,  and 
having  visited  many  of  the  best  fruit  districts  of  B.  C.,  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  without  a doubt  the  Similkameen 
Valley  tributary  to  the  town  of  Keremeos  excels  all  others  as 
a fruit  district. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  appealed  to  me  at  Keremeos 
was  the  fact  that  the  apples  raised  here  have  a superior  flavor 
to  those  of  any  other  district  and  quite  equalling  the  varieties 
grown  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  while  the  color  is  much  su- 
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perior.  I also  find  that  they  grow  several  varieties  of  delicate 
fruits,  such  as  almonds,  Black  Hamburg  and  Tokay  grapes,  to 
say  nothing  of  peaches,  melons  and  all  the  hardier  fruits.  There 
is  a much  larger  area  of  clean,  level,  sage  brush  land,  free  of 
stone  and  timber,  than  what  I found  in  any  of  the  other  fruit 
districts,  while  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
purposes  is  inexhaustible.  The  mountain  streams  on  either 
side  of  the  valley  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  clear  spring 
water,  while  a plentiful  supply  of  soft  domestic  water  can  be 
obtained  by  digging  from  ten  to  twenty  feet. 

The  climate  here  is  all  that  can  be  desired  as-  it  is  a series 
of  bright  sunny  days  and  cool  nights  and  I am  informed  that 
in  winter  the  mercury  seldom  goes  to  zero.  Electrical  storms 
are  practically  unknown  and  I.  would  advise  anyone  from  the 
prairie  country  seeking  a home  in  a milder  climate  where  fruit 
abounds  to  visit  Keremeos  before  locating  elsewhere,  as  I have 
travelled  a good  deal  and  have  finally  purchased  here  with  a 
view  to  making  this  my  future  home,  on  account  of  its  climatic 
advantages. 

Yours  very  truly, 

' (Signed)  THOS.  S.  DRENNAN. 

Keremeos,  B.  C. 


Extract  from  letter  written  'by  W.  J.  Stover  to  a friend  in 
Wyoming,  U.  S.  A.,  and  a copy  of  which  was  published  in  the 
Keremeos  Chronicle.  Mr.  Stover  has  lived  in  Wyoming.  Ore- 
gon and  California  and  from  the  latter  state  came  to  Keremeos 
to  get  a good  climate  and  a place  to  make  a home  for  declin- 
ing years. 

Keremeos,  B.  C.,  March  11,  1908. 

I have  been  here  for  the  last  five  months,  have  experienced 
the  fine  autumn  weather  and  saw  the  fruit  produced  by  these 
fine  old  orchards^ — the  finest  apples  I ever  saw.  One  old  tree 
had  on  it  64  bushels  of  apples.  I have  also  seen  the  winter 
months  go  by,  but  have  not  seen  much  winter.  The  first  two 
mornings  in  February  the  mercury  was  down  to  zero  and  29 
above  at  noon.  During  December  and  Tanuary  one  morning  in 
each  month  it  was  16  degrees  above  and  there  has  not  been  ten 
days  all  winter  that  it  was  freezing  at  noon.  I have  an  accur- 
ate thermometer  and  have  kept  a daily  record.  There  has  been 
little  rain  or  snow  and  the  snow  melted  as  it  fell,  and  it  is 
spring  and  the  ground  wet  down  for  about  a foot.  The  birds 
are  singing,  the  plows  going,  and  I km  digging  holes  to  plant 
my  trees  and  set  out  grape  vines  between  the  rows.  We  have 
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had  no  hard  storms,  no  long-  spells  of  cloudy  weather,  and 
fully  as  much  sunshine  as  they  have  in  Wyoming  in  the  winter 
and  the  extremes  of  temperature  not  so  great.  Our  lowest 
was  zero  and  48  above,  a little  frost  at  ni°dit  and  clear  sunshine 
through  the  day  has  been  the  rule  since  I came.  I picked 
green  sweet  peas  in  January,  stock  wintered  out  on  the  range 
looks  well,  carpenters  have  worked  all  winter. 

There  are  now  seven  new  farm  houses  budding  on  fruit 
lots  around  me  and  new  houses  going  up  in  town,  and  a new 
church  and  schools  will  be  built  this  summer.  I have  a friend 
who  bought  a 7-acre  fruit  orchard  at  Wenatchee,  State  of 
Washington;  he  paid  $9000  for  it,  and  after  spending  $3000 
more  on  it  in  improvements,  was  last  week  offered  $16  000  for 
it.  Land  is  very  high  there  and  it  takes  a fortune  to  get  in  on 
anythin?-  good.  Bearing  orchards  sell  there  at  $1,000  to  $4,000 
per  acre,  according  to  location  and  distance  from  town,  and 
are  going  higher.  Orchards  yield  from  $200  to  $2  000  per 
acre.  Seven  year  old  peach  trees  yield  *24  per  tree  and  apoles 
of  same  age  $40  per  tree.  Apples  sell  there  at  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  box  of  45  pounds,  and  they  do  not  have  to  hunt  a market — • 
it  hunts  them. 


Men  here  who  knew  the  Wenatchee  Valley  twenty  years 
ago,  when  it  had  no  railroads  or  big  ditches  to  irrigate  its  white 
lava  ash  soil,  say  that  this  valley  (the  Similkameen)  has  all 
the  natural  advantages  that  Wentachee  had,  that  it  grows 
everything  that  Wenatchee  grows  and  its  climate  is  warmer. 
We  have  a large  river  here  for  irrigation.  We  now  have  a 
railroad  completed  to  this  point,  and  it  is  being  built  up  the 
Valley  and  over  the  range  to  Vancouver  as  fast  as  men  and 
money  can  build  it.  All  we  want  is  men  with  money  to  get  the 
water  on  and  men  with  muscle  to  do  the  work.  I am  like  the 
old  Spaniard,  De  Leon,  who  went  to  find  the  fountain  of  youth. 
In  my  70th  year  I think  I have  found  it.  There  has  not  been 
but  one  death  here  since  I came  and  that  man  was  shot,  and 
the  poor  fellow  has  not  a single  companion  to  keep  him  com- 
pany in  the  lonely  graveyard. 

(Signed)  W.  J.  STOVER, 

Keremeos,  B.  C. 


You  are  invited  to  write  any  of  the  above  men  and  ask 
questions.  They  will  gladly  reply  and  endeavor  to  give  you 
information. 
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OPINIONS  OF  A FEW  WELL-KNOWN  MEN  ON  IRRIGATION  AND  FRUIT-GROWING. 


Earl  Grey,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  future  possibilities  of  the  fruit  industry  that 
he  bought  320  acres  of  fruit  land  which  is  being  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  being  brought  under  irrigation.  In  a speech  :.t 
New  Westminster  he  said:  “Fruit  growing  in  your  province 
has  acquired  the  distinction  of  being-  a beautiful  art  as  well  as 
a most  profitable  industry. 

“Gentlemen,  here  is  a state  of  things  which  appears  to  offer 
the  opportunity  of  living  under  such  ideal  conditions  as  strug- 
gling humanity  has  only  succeeded  in  reaching  in  one  or  two 
of  the  most  favored  spots  upon  the  earth.  There  are  thous- 
ands of  families  livirg  in  England  today,  families  of  refine- 
ment, culture  and  distinction,  families  such  as  you  would  wel- 
come among  you  with  both  arms  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
come  out  and  occupy  a log  hut  on  five  acres  of  a pear  or  apple 
orchard  in  full  bearing,  if  they  only  knew  they  could  do  so  at 
such  a reasonable  cost.” 

“A  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  which  might  be 
a reasonable  homestead  on  the  prairies,  would  be  a monopoly 
holding  in  an  irrigated  region  where  forty,  or  even  five,  would 
support  a family  and  keep  it  busy.” 

—THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


“Irrigated  lands  are  made  to  yield  many  fold  more  than 
the  best  unirrigated  lands  and  the  certainty  of  good  crops 
seems  assured.  There  is  a guaranty  against  drought,  and  the 
husbandman  is  certain  of  a beautiful  yield  as  the  fruit  of  this 
industry.” 

EX-VICE  PRES.  FAIRBANKS,  OF  U.S.A. 


“A  soil  to  which  is  given  all  the  water  it  can  use  will  give 
four  times  an  average  product. 

“Washington  fruit  lands  have  a producing  power  double 
that  of  the  California  orange  groves.” 

-J.  J.  HILL. 

And  the  Similkameen  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  Washington 
State. 


A Washington  fruit  grower  visited  France,  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Belgium  and  Russia  in  the  latter  part  of  1908, 
and  sold  50  carloads  of  Columbia  River  apples  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $2.75  to  $4.25  per  box,  freight  being  75  cents  a box  to 
Liverpool.  While  abroad  he  established  the  relations  provid- 
ing for  the  marketing  of  2,500  cars  in  1909. 

What  about  the  European  market  for  Similkameen  fruit? 
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LAWS  AFFECTING  FRUIT-GROWING. 

An  important  feature  of  legislation  is  the  Provincial  Act 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a Board  of  Horticulture,  which 
has  very  comprehensive  powers  with  respect  to  the  inspection 
of  orchards,  imported  nursery  stock  and  fruits.  The  Board  is 
composed  of  three  members — one  representing  the  Island  of 
Vancouver,  one  the  Lower  Mainland,  one  the  Interior  or  Up- 
per Country,  with  the  Secretary,  who  is  also  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  acting  ex 
officio.  This  Board,  which  is  purely  of  an  official  character  and 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government,  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1894,  and  has  not  only  a strongly  preventive  in- 
fluence in  the  matter  of  the  spread  of  pestilential  forms  of  dis- 
ease and  pests,  but  has  exerted  an  educational  influence  which 
is  very  manifest  today,  and  in  connection  with  the  Farmers’  In- 
stitutes, has  done  very  effective  work  in  the  Province. 

Through  this  source  a series  of  demonstrative  lectures  arc 
held  in  each  of  the  leading  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  Pro- 
vince each  summer.  The  general  method  being  for  the  local 
Institute  or  Farmers’  Exchange  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  Central  Board  for  such  meetings  and  lectures  and  com- 


petent fruit  experts,  experienced  practical  growers  and  profes- 
sors from  leading  Canadian  and  American  colleges  are  secured 
and  hold  their  demonstrations  in  the  orchards  and  the  grower, 
whether  experienced  or  not,  gets  valuable  information  along 
educative  lines.  It  is  well  for  the  beginner  or  inexperienced 
fruit  grower  to  remember  that  it  only  requires  the  intelligent 
faculty  of  imitation  for  him  to  accomplish  the  best  results  in 
planting,  pruning,  cultivation,  spraying,  irrigation,  packing, 
etc.,  and  become  thoroughly  proficient — any  man  can  do  what 
he  is  shown  to  do. 


INSPECTION  ACT. 

The  rigid  inspection  of  all  imported  nursery  stock  at  every 
port  (and  point)  of  entry  by  the  provincial  government  author- 
ities is  the  prime  cause  of  the  immunity  that  British  Columbia 
enjoys  from  fruit  pests  like  the  codlin  moth,  San  Jose  scale, 
etc.,  that  are  the  curse  and  ruin  of  many  fruit  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Eastern  Canada.  All  nursery  stock  coming 
into  the  province  has  to  go  through  a central  fumigation  plant 
and  pass  inspection  and  be  certified  to  by  a government  official 
and  if  infected  is  confiscated  and  burned  on  the  spot.  The  gov- 
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ernment  also  maintains  thirteen  district  inspectors  who  cover 
all  fruit  districts  of  the  province  periodically  and  wherever  a 
case  of  pest  is  found  the  trees  are  condemned,  cut  down  and 
burned. 

By  such  preventative  measures  the  orchardist  is  assured  of 
protection  and  has  to  keep  his  trees  clean — willing  or  not. 
Under  the  Dominion  Fruit  Marks  Act  a competent  set  of  offi- 
cials were  located  in  the  big  centres  of  Canada  to  see  that 
American  and  foreign  fruit  coming-  into  the  country  was  pro- 
perly branded  as  to  quality  and  packing  and  that  the  packages 
were  of  the  proper  shape  and  size  as  not  to  escape  the  duty 
placed  on  the  fruit  to  protect  the  Canadian  grower.  This  act 
has  been  recently  changed  to  further  protect  the  grower 
against  American  fruit. 

FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  AND  CO-OPERATION  ACT. 

This  act  provides  that  farmers’  institutes  may  be  organized 
by  petition  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  signed  by  fifteen 
persons  resident  in  the  district,  that  have  as  their  object  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  a most  import- 
ant piece  of  legislation  for  the  co-operation  of  fruit  growers 
and  farmers. 


GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

The  local  government  has  shown  itself  willing  to  help  the 
grower  in  every  material  way.  Last  session  it  agreed  to  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  cold  storage  and  cooling  plants  various 
shipping  points  by  lending  money  on  mortgage  to  the  local  in- 
stitutes, unions  or  exchanges. 

The  proper  organization  of  the  fruit  industry  which  is  now 
under  way  in  many  sections  demands  a system  of  cooling  and 
cold  storage  for  the  fruit  at  the  point  of  shipment  and  at  pack- 
ing centres,  and  financial  advances  from  the  government  will 
be  found  very  valuable.  Unions  in  the  different  sections  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  They  are  in  addition  pre- 
paring to  build  cold  storage  plants  at  large  centres  in  Western 
Canada  where  their  products  may  be  held  and  distributed,  thus 
giving  them  control  of  the  marketing  of  their  products.  The 
government  has  representatives  in  the  prairie  provinces  during 
the  fruit  marketing  season  to  keep  fully  advised  on  all  phases 
of  the  situation  as  they  develop,  particular  notice  being  taken 
of  the  shipments  from  competing  points  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  having  independent  data  first  hand  can  devise  ways  and 
I methods  to  help  and  protect  the  B.  C.  grower. 
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The  prospective  fruit  grower  can  rest  satisfied  that  not 
only  is  the  government  wide  awake  to  help  and  build  up  this 
industry  but  the  growers,  by  united  effort  through  their  ex- 
changes and  unions,  are  determined  to  handle  their  output 
along  business  lines  and  control  the  market  situation  at  all 
times,  to  get  the  highest  possible  prices.  They  intend  to  con- 
trol the  supply  and  demand  'by  co-operation  and  up-to-date 
methods  of  cold  storage  and  packing  of  their  high  class  fruit 
and  other  products. 


Another  man  who  thinks  the  Similkameen  is  the  best  yet. 
G.  M.  Annable,  ex-M.  L.  A.,  of  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  one 
of  the  largest  cattle  and  horse  dealers  and  land  owners  in  the 
West,  writes  as  follows: 


Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  July  12,  1909. 

The  B.  C.  Fruitland  Co.  Ltd., 

Keremeos,  B.  C. 

Gentlemen: — 

I have  made  many  trips  through  British  Columbia  and 
have  had  investments  in  the  Kootenay,  on  the  Fraser  River 
and  Vancouver  Island.  I know  the  Okanagan  Valley  and  after 
looking  it  over  a few  weeks  ago,  I made  a trip  into  the  Simil- 
kameen and  was  surprised  to  find  such  a large  body  of  good 
land,  fine  orchards  of  delicate  fruits,  and  growing  local  market. 
I bought  land  at  Keremeos  and  expect  to  return  in  three  weeks 
to  spend  some  time  with  you.  The  Similkameen  is  the  leading 
fruit  district  with  the  biggest  future  in  the  West  in  my 
opinion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  G.  M.  ANNABLE. 


A FEW  DONTS 


Don’t  let  over-zealous  land  agents  of  other  districts  keep 
you  from  seeing  with  your  own  eyes  the  genial  Similkameen. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  districts  that  have  stump  and  tim- 
bered lands,  deep  snows,  short,  late  seasons,  cold  winters,  mos- 
quitoes and  high  altitudes. 

Don’t  believe  statements  that  stumps  can  be  removed 
cheaper  than  the  cost  of  irrigation — irrigation  costs  $3  per  acre 
a year,  stumps  cost  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre  and  take  from 
one  to  five  years  to  remove. 

Don’t  believe  that  any  interior  district  can  compete  with- 
out irrigation  in  the  open  markets.  Wherever  possible,  the 
precipitation  districts  are  installing  irrigation  systems. 

Don’t  buy  land  where  there  is  no  local  consuming  market 
to  absorb  the  garden  produce  and  surplus  fruit  products. 

Don’t  believe  that  a boat  or  boat  and  rail  transportation 
service  is  as  good  as  a short  direct  all-rail  system  to  any 
market. 

Don’t  believe  that  other  districts  have  as  earlv  a season  as 


the  Similkameen  until  you  have  compared  the  products  of 
both, — ocular  demonstration  is  best  evidence. 

Don’t  “fancy”  or  think  it  a difficult  matter  to  visit  the 
Similkameen.  It  is  an  easy,  pleasant  outing;  w~  refer  you  to 
those  who  have  visited  it. 

Don’t  visit  the  Okanagan  Valley  without  taking  the.  fam- 
ous mountain  jaunt  across  the  divide  into  the  Similkameen. 
The  delightful  views,  novelty  of  the  trip,  rugged  scenery  and 
comfortable  drive  will  be  a cherished  experience  ever  after- 
wards. 

Don’t  believe  that  fruit  grown  with  rainfall  has  the  color, 
keeping  and  shipping  qualities  or  commands  as  high  a price 
as  the  irrigated  product. 

If  you  don’t  believe  every  word  we  state,  write  to  men 
who  have  “no  axe  to  grind”  who  live  in  or  have  seen  the  val- 
ley or  best  of  all,  see  it  yourself. 

Don’t  forget  that  Americans  and  all  men  of  every  nation 
have  equality  under  our  land  titles  system  and  are  amply  and 
fully  protected  in  their  investments. 


THE  STATEMENT  OF  A MAN  WHO  KNOWS 


Mr.  Maxwell  Smith  has  been  for  a number  of  years  Dominion  Fruit  Inspector  for  British  Columbia, 
and  is  recognized  as  a man  of  experience  and  ability.  He  divided  the  Province  into  nine  distinct  fruit-growing 
districts.  He  says  : — 

“ District  Number  3 may  be  briefly  described  as  the  Valleys  of  the  Similkameen  and  its  tributaries,  portions 
of  which  are  the  most  tropical  in  climatic  conditions  of  any  part  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  most  favourable 
location  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  peaches  and  other  delicate  fruits.” 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SIMILKAMEEN 


From  the  East,  choice  of  tluee  routes  : — 

1.  C.  P.  R.  via  the  Crow’s  Nest  route  to  Nelson  and  on  to 

Midway,  thence  Great  Northern  Railway  to  Keremeos. 

2.  C.  P.  R.  main  line  to  Sicamous  Junction,  thence  south 

through  the  Okanagan  Valley  by  rail  and  lake  to  Pentic- 
ton and  a charming  stage  drive  of  28  miles  to  Keremeos. 

3.  From  all  points  in  Manitoba  and  the  United  States,  Great 

Northern  Railway  direct  via  Spobane  to  Keremeos. 


Fi  om  the  Pacific  Coast : — 

1.  The  C.  P.  R.  main  line  to  Sicamous  Junction,  and  south 

through  the  Okanagan  Valle}'  to  Penticton  and  by  stage 
(28  miles)  to  Keremeos. 

2.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  via  Everett  and  Spokane, 

(Washington),  to  Keremeos  direct  all  rail. 

3.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  C.  P.  R.  are  now  building 

their  Nicola  Valley  line — which  is  now  built  from 
Spence’s  Bridge  to  Merritt — into  the  Similkameen. 


ATTENTION— If  visiting  the  Okanagan  Valley,  telephone  us  to  Keremeos  and  we  will  arrange  for  your  drive  from  Penticton 

to  Keremeos.  Keremeos  has  phone  connection  with  all  Okanagan  points. 


REMEMBER — All  through  tickets  entitle  you  to  stop-overs  of  15  to  30  days  at  Sicamous  Jet.,  West  Robson  and  Spokane,  and 
give  you  ample  time  to  inspect  the  Similkameen.  Take  advantage  of  the  splendid  side  trip  at  a trifling  outlay — you  will 
never  regret  it. 


Sec  Map  in  centre  of  booklet,  showing  location  of  Keremeos. 


